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No Task Too Small 


When I was a young girl, it was my daily task to watch cows. 
How I welcomed winter as an escape from what I then regarded 
as a task of drudgery! 

The years have flown swiftly by and I am a young mother. 
But many of the most contented moments of my life go back to 
my cow-watching days. Often I pause for a few minutes to 
recollect. 

Again I breathe the fresh air of the pasture of clover. My 
feet chase rapidly after butterflies and grasshoppers. Again I 
see the sun setting with all its multi-colored loveliness. I pick 
wild flowers for mother and a bunch of pink- topped clover for 
my favorite cow, Spot. 

Yes, a few moments of recollection like this have frequently 
brought relief during long hours of study, work, and care. Never 
again have I had four hours every day to drink deeply of nature’s 
beauty. 

But; most important of all, that despised of all tasks—cow 
watching—I now regard as one of the most valuable experiences 
I have ever had. And it has taught me a fundamental lesson of 
life—that no matter how mean the task, there is always some 
good for you in it. KATHERINE BENION 
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Talking about merger 

Thirty-four men met in Minneapolis 
this month to talk about possibilities of 
a merger of Lutheran churches in 
America. It was the first time high- 
ranking representatives of these 
churches had been called together to 
consider this question. 

These men knew what they were 
talking about. Eight of the 34 are pres- 
idents of the eight churches which con- 


stitute the National Lutheran Coun-’ 


cil. Men from six of the eight churches 
had been specifically authorized by their 
churches to take part in such a discus- 
sion. Only two churches—Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and Lutheran Free 
Church—were represented unofficially. 

Some of the men at Minneapolis 
didn’t think there was any chance of 
a merger before about 1975. A ma- 
jority felt sure it ought to come much 
sooner. Some were in favor of a fed- 
eration in which the eight churches 
would continue their independent ex- 
istence. Others wanted a new church 
which would replace those now exist- 
ing. 

Action 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
group that a closer organizational af- 
filiation of the participating bodies in 
the National Lutheran Council is de- 
sirable and should be sought by all 
proper means.” 

This resolution was presented at the 
Minneapolis meeting by President 
Emanuel Poppen of the American Lu- 
theran Church. Everyone voted for it. 

A committee of 15 was authorized 
to “prepare a structural plan” for the 
new organization. The committee is to 
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study various plans for federation 
merger. It will report to the full groy 
of representatives of the eight church 
at a meeting in the autumn. H 

“It is now my well-founded hos 
that at least a strong federation will © 
effected within a few years,” said I 
P. O. Bersell, Augustana Church pre 
ident. It was he who called together t! 
church representatives at his office. 

Chairman of the committee of 15 
Dr. Julius Bodensieck of the Wartbur 
Seminary faculty of the American Li 
theran Church. ULC members are: I. 
H. H. Bagger, Dr. R. E. Tulloss, Jud) 
James F. Henninger, Mr. Edwa: 
Rinderknecht, Dr. Paul H. Krauss. _ 

The United Lutheran Church w 
represented at the Minneapolis meetin 
on Jan. 4 by Dr. Franklin Clark Fr 
Dr. Bagger, Dr. Oscar F. Blac 
welder, Mr. J. K. Jensen, Mr. Rinde 
knecht, and Dr. Paul H. Roth. Amoi 
the Augustana representatives wi 
Gov. Luther Youngdahl of Minn» 
sota. There is no time to be lost — 
achieving a merger, said the governe) 
The church faces a more serious situa: 
tion than most people realize. 


Smaller mergers 

There had been discussion durin 
1948 regarding a merger of the fiv 
churches of the National Luther. 
Council which are also members of tl 
American Lutheran Conference. Re» 
resentatives of these five churches m» 
in Minneapolis on Jan. 5. 

They decided not to push for a merge 
of five churches while plans for & 
eight churches are under consideration 
One thing they agreed upon, “that m 
objection should be made to lesser apy 
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yaches to unity within the frame- 
I rk of the American Lutheran Con- 
ence.” 
[That would keep open the possibility 
n®merger of a few of the churches in 
é2 fairly near future. There is much 
n@atiment in favor of merger of the 
Bangelical Lutheran Church with the 
Jiited Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Two non-Conference churches, the 
\fiited Lutheran and the Danish Evan- 
lical Lutheran Church, might also 
srge. The Danish Church decided at 
/ convention last spring to study this 
ifssibility. 


therans sent 191 missionaries 
‘There were 104 Lutheran mission- 
fies from America who went to over- 


seas fields for the first time in 1948. 
Eighty-seven others returned to mis- 
sion assignments after furloughs at 
home. 

Dr. Andrew S. Burgess of Luther 
Seminary reported the figures. He said 
the Missouri Synod had sent the largest 
group of new missionaries, 44. Thirty- 
two United Lutherans went back to 
their mission fields last year, and 11 
recruits were sent out. 

Africa received the largest number 
of outgoing missionaries in 1948, 55. 
Forty-two went to Latin America, 33 to 
India, 19 to China, 8 to Japan. 


Foreign Missions Conference stays put 
This month the Foreign Missions 
Conference—largest and oldest inter- 


INSIDE FIRST POSTWAR CHURCH 
apanese Lutherans are worshiping in a church recently built in Fukuoka. It is the first building 
ompleted by Lutherans of Japan since the war. It replaced one destroyed during the air attacks. 
fost of the money for the new church came from United Lutherans in America. 
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denominational organization in Amer- 
ica—voted decisively to stay out of the 
proposed National Council of Churches. 

It is one of eight interdenominational 
agencies which had been scheduled to 
merge in 1950. There were 140 dele- 
gates accredited to vote at the FMC 
meeting on Jan. 5 at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. Sixty-three voted against merger, 
51 in favor, and the others kept quiet. 
A two-thirds majority was necessary 
for adoption of the proposal. 

Heaviest opposition came from South- 
ern Baptist delegates. Their church is 
represented in the Foreign Missions 


Conference, but is quite unlikely to 


enter the National Council. The situa- 
tion of several Lutheran churches is 
the same. 

The RMC includes 102 mission boards. 
They represent a great variety of de- 
nominations, and some that are in- 
dependent of any church. Among mis- 
sion boards joining FMC in 1949 was 
the World Mission Prayer League, a 
non-synodical Lutheran mission with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 


How long in China? 

There had been a false alarm this 
month about Tsingtao. It was incor- 
rectly reported that U.S. Marines had 
been ordered out of China. They are 
stationed in Tsingtao, which is about 
the only part of Shantung not in Com- 
munist hands. 

Eventually the report will be true. 
Communists will take over Tsingtao. 
That city is where United Lutherans 
have their China mission, which is now 
50 years old. 

A Foreign Missions Conference sur- 
vey last month indicated that only 137 
out of 1,758 Americans at Protestant 
mission stations in China have come 
home. Many of the others are planning 
to stay, even within Communist-con- 
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trolled areas. Fifty of the China Inla:§ 
Mission staff are still at work in Cor 
munist territory, and 65 Americans 
other mission groups are in a simi 
situation. 

Roman Catholics reported from Ror 
last month that they knew of sec 
instructions given to Communist a 4 
commanders to stamp out the ch 
wherever they go. Tolerance of Chr} 
tianity is to be practiced only for a br? 

period. 3 


Lutherans will stay 

Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz, National re | 
theran Council secretary for orphan: 
missions, came home from China aft! 
an extensive tour of inspection le 
month. Many Lutheran missionary 
will stay in China, even though Cor 
munists get control of the central go’ 
ernment, he reported. “China is ‘ 
first opportunity the Christian fai) 
has had to meet the communist fai 
head on,” they say. 

Where public worship is forbidde’ 
family worship will be emphasize 
Missionaries forbidden to preach wo 
seek to distribute their writings. Th |} 
will try to keep close contact wi 
Chinese pastors and support them © 
their work as much as possible. 


Radio department 

This month the Protestant Rad? 
Commission started to work. As |) 
program director it named the Re 
Everett C. Parker. The commissil 
wants to “jolt religious broadcasti 
out of its rut of constantly repeat © 
programs based on outmoded ideas — 
the function of radio,” explained L) 
Truman B. Douglas, its vice preside 

Sixteen denominations and eight i 
terdenominational agencies are repr” 
sented in the commission. Mr. Park: 
had been director of the Joint Religiow 
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EverRETT C. PARKER 
The church must go on the air 


jadio. Committee which represented 
ve denominations and its now merged 
ito the new commission. Mr. Parker 
as been called the “most creative idea 
‘an in religious radio.” 

“Radio and television are essential 
> the work of the Christian church 
oday,” says Mr. Parker. “Fewer than 
0 per cent of Americans are active 
hurch members. . . . The Christian 
x0spel can be carried to the indifferent 
dajority only by some mass medium of 
ommunication that can reach them 
utside the church.” 


‘atican plot 

Last month Dr. Clyde R. Miller had 
liseovered a Roman Catholic “plot” to 
lestroy Protestantism. Agent of the 
Xtoman Catholic hierarchy in this plot is 
he Committee on Un-American Activ- 
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ities of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

Dr. Miller revealed the plot to the 
Methodist Federation of Social Action 
which was meeting at a college in Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. The Federation had been 
called “a tool of the Communist party” 
by the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. - 

“Anti-Protestant propaganda which 
has come from the House Committee 
... has been ardently exploited by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy,’ said Dr. 
Miller. “These twin propaganda groups,” 
said Dr. Miller, are trying to pin a 
Communist label on Protestantism. 

After destroying Protestantism in this 
manner, the next objectives will be to 
end the separation of church and state 
and to abolish free public schools. 

The Roman Catholic journal America 
called the Miller blast “a rottenly false 
accusation. . . . A more fantastic and 
bitter charge it would be hard to con- 
ceive.” 


Can't criticize Peron 

A Roman Catholic priest in Argen- 
tina had spoken against President Juan 
Peron “four or five times in sermons 
or letters,’ he acknowledged. He said 
he did this in accordance with his duty 
as he saw it. 

This month he was dismissed by Car- 
dinal Copello from his post at the 
Church of Corpus Domini in Buenos 
Aires, where he had served 14 years. 
“May God protect you,” wrote the car- 
dinal in the note of dismissal. 

The priest, Father Jose Maria Dum- 
phy, was asking for an ecclesiastical 
trial according to the law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He said he stood 
against President Peron exclusively on 
“religious and moral grounds.” 

Jorba Farias, an Argentine Roman 
Catholic naval chaplain, was declared 
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by a civil court several months ago to 
be guilty of conspiracy against the life 
of President Peron. The reason given, 
though, for his expulsion from the naval 
service was that he had married “with- 
out obtaining the required permission.” 
This infraction, reported La Capital, 
newspaper in Rosario, “is made more 
serious by the priestly investiture of the 
person named.” 


Prayer for a miracle 

“I’m supposed to pray that God will 
guide these men in what they do,” ex- 
plained Dr. Peter Marshall, chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate. “But I’m too late 
They already know what they’re going 
to do before they get here.” 

Chaplain Marshall, pastor of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, thought maybe he’d better 
“start praying for miracles. I think il 
start asking God to upset some political 
applecarts in the Eighty-first Congress. 
That would be theologically correct, 
wouldn't it?” he asked in a sermon to 
his congregation this month. E 

“And then I think Pll ask Him to help 
them pick up the apples and put the 
right apples in the right carts.” 

With such notions in his head as he 
leads the Senate in prayer at the begin- 
ning of each session, “I may not be 
Senate chaplain very long,” thought 
Dr. Marshall. 

There was nothing upsetting at the 
opening session. Dr. Marshall prayed 
for the Senators that they may be 
“aware of a mandate higher than that 
of the ballot box, a mandate from Thee 
to legislate wisely and well.” 


New life for Latvians 

A boy and girl from Latvia had found 
homes in Des Moines, Iowa (see cover 
picture). This was another of the 
heart-warming DP stories which Amer- 


ica has begun to hear frequently. 

Sixteen-year-old Arnolds Klein 
from Riga, who has had no word 
garding his parents for five years, 
from a German camp for displaced rp 
sons on the “General Black”—first 
to bring refugees to the U.S. under 
new DP law. He is now living ¥ 
Mrs. Evelyn McClelland and her | 
year-old son in Des Moines. 

Seventeen-year-old Valija coun 
lost her parents five years ago w! 
they were shipped to Siberia. Mr. 4 
Mrs. C. P. Paskins of Des Moe 
giving her a home. 

Arrangements for the resettlem 
were made through the National I 
theran Council and the Lutheran W 
fare Society of Iowa. The young DF 
wide-eyed and joyous about their g® 
fortune—were met at the Des Moil 
airport by the Rey. F. J. Weertz, pas: 
of St. John’s Church, 


ROSS HIDY 
Big push for 
resettlement 


of 35,000 DPs 


L. A. Sagert of the Welfare Socie 
and escorted to their new homes. 
The big Lutheran task of find! 
homes and jobs for at least 35,000 
would be given a strong push & 
month when the Rev. Ross Hidy beg? 
his work of promoting this undertaki 
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sobfety 

»jy POSSIBILITY of the fall of Chiang’s 
»vernment before the Communist 
rees in China poses a serious prob- 
g for British and other business in- 
oprests there. Britain’s stake in China 
formidable. Banks, mines, railways, 
‘bacco and other co-ordinated ven- 
fires amount to $1.6 billion at least. 
There are those, especially the “old 
‘hina Hands,” who judge from their 
zalings with the North China Com- 
wunists that even those of the South 
ill be Chinese first and Communists 
yfterward. So British business and in- 
py ustry in China are carrying on as 
__ sual, but they have taken the precau- 
j, On of removing all possible cash, bul- 
, on, and other easily portable values 
_ 2 a safe place, even away from the 
ear-by British settlement of Hong 
‘cong. 


bb tide 
A sHapow oF lowered morals rests 
ipon the world’s political activities. In 
‘\rgentina three of Peron’s closest 
‘riends have been jailed for obtaining 
52,300,000 from the Bank of Industrial 
credit on false pretenses. 
' In Britain John W. Belcher, No. 2 
‘man on the Board of Trade, confessed 
ie had received material favors for the 
ise of his position and influence to pro- 
ture import licenses, etc., for his gen- 
*rous friends. He said he thought these 
vere nice gestures on their part to make 
- ap for his small salary. 

In China the people are wondering if 
| their possible new lords will be as cor- 
‘ cupt as their present rulers. In France 
_also the people doubt the government’s 
,oromises to collect taxes from the 
_ wealthy and clean up the black market. 
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In Japan the people are not surprised 
to learn that a former premier is in 
jail for bribery, that the present pre- 
mier is charged with the same offence, 
that the foreign minister had to resign 
for unbecoming conduct, and 15 mem- 
bers of parliament and a considerable 
number of bankers, businessmen, and 
politicians are also in jail for similar 
offences. 

In Hungary a deputy finance minister 
has had to flee before charges of em- 
bezzlement. In Russia the government 
had to let the people know that 12 fac- 
tory managers were jailed for false 
production reports and for producing 
goods of bad quality. 


Recession 

BeEtcrum’s Boom is turning into a de- 
pression. This shows itself in a wave 
of unemployment, especially among 
building, metal, and textile workers. 
Credit tightening has made business- 
men more cautious in their operations 
because bankruptcies have been mount- 
ing. 

The government is expected to meet 
this situation by making credit terms 
easier. The chief trouble lies in a sat- 
uration point in the home markets be- 
cause Belgium’s earlier vigorous export 
market is drying up. A similar situation 
would confront the U.S. if the prodi- 
gious shipments sponsored by American 
aid plans should cease. 

There is a further parallel in the 
money situation; Belgian francs are 
scarce in Europe, and Belgian prices 
are too high for the depreciated cur- 
rencies of Europe to meet the cost of 
the goods. One odd result in the sit- 
uation is that Belgium is shipping more 
steel to the U.S. than to any other coun- 
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try, though Europe badly needs the 
steel. In the meantime Belgium is get- 
ting a tiding-over lift of $207,500,000 
from ECA. 


Justice 
PERSISTENT AGITATION of the Ilse Koch 
case as a travesty of justice can be bet- 


ter understood in the light of a state- ~ 


ment by a visiting German editor. Be- 
ing interrogated on the reason for the 
commutation of sentence recently, he 
replied: —“She is a monster. I was con- 
fined in Buchenwald for five years, and 
I know. But she was convicted by 
fraudulent testimony. In accordance 
with legal procedure the commutation 
is logical. Now she should be turned 
over to the German courts. Our tri- 
bunal would certainly impose a sentence 
that would stick.” 

According to this account the U.S. 
Army’s commutation was _ justified. 
However, the original miscarriage was 
made possible by the army’s exclusion 
of proper newspaper reporting by qual- 
ified observers. With that there would 
have been little chance for fake testi- 
mony. 


Trade with Russia 

. IT 1s ENCOURAGING that, in spite of the 
low temperature of political relations 
between East and West, satisfactory 
trade arrangements continue to ma- 
terialize between otherwise suspicious 
and hostile nations. Dec. 13, 1948, marks 
the happy consummation of two such 
agreements. 

The first announces the settlement of 
the stubbornly contested reparations 
provisos of the Italian peace treaty with 
respect to Russia. The $100 million 
reparations will be paid, but there is an 
attached agreement for a barter ex- 
change of trade amounting to $50 mil- 
lion annually. From Russia will come 
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agricultural products, fertilizers, i 
ore, and timber in exchange for Ita. 
industrial goods. 

The second is a trade pact betw 
Norway and Russia, by which Nory 
will equitably exchange aluminum, 
and herring for Russian grain. B 
pacts are set to run for three years. 


Troublesome problem 

AustrIA HAS presented the ECA v 
a troublesome problem. On their c 
responsibility Austrian authorities . 
nounced that the food ration for the: 
tion would henceforth be set at 2, 
calories daily, a quite appreciable 
crease. There is no doubt that the 
crease will be helpful to the gene 
health of the people, but the authori 
do not have the food to ration.. TI 
have put that problem in the lap of 
ECA, without previous consultation. 

The ECA position is delicate. If it 
fuses, the Austrian government wo 
be discredited, and that would advai 
the Communist cause among the dis: 
pointed people. If the increased rati 
should be provided, it will likely « 
courage other sub-standard nations 
try the same form of virtual blackm 


Here and there 

CONVICTION is growing that Gene 
de Gaulle will be France’s “man 
horseback” not later than August, 1¢ 
perhaps earlier. . . . Havine uttered 
many threats during recent years, | 
periling Turkey’s security and peace 
mind, Russia’s ambassador to that cot 
try recently scolded Turkey’s pri 
minister for creating chilly relatii 
between their respective lands. 
added a warning against Turkey’s 
warm friendship with a far-away 1 
tion like the U.S. 

JULIUS F. SEEBACI 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN has his way, the 
te of the Union” will be better next 
ir than it is now. It is good, he told 
gress in his annual message, but 
eds improving. He received a big 
tion when he appealed for co-opera- 
of Congress in achieving his aims. 
e chances seem good that he will 
ve Congressional backing for most 
his program. One indication of this 
s the ease with which the House 
les Committee, on the first day of the 
Congress, was shorn of its power to 
ck indefinitely bills that have been 
sed by a House Committee. It had 
en feared that the Rules Committee, 
‘traditional bottleneck, might block 
any items of Truman-backed legisla- 
bn by a coalition of Republicans and 
suthern Democrats. 


foposed legislation 

In THE economic field, President Tru- 
fan proposed eight ways to fight in- 
ition, including extension of rent con- 
bl and standby authority to impose 
tice ceilings on scarce commodities. 
le asked for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
ct, anew minimum wage of 75 cents 
1 hour, and $4 billion in new taxes, 
ostly from corporations and higher 
come brackets. 

Of special interest were his proposals 
s to social legislation and foreign 
dlicy: 

1. Housing. He called for lowering of 
iilding costs, and proposed to allocate 
iilding materials if necessary to make 
lis possible. He recommended con- 
ruction of a million new low-cost 
tblic housing units in the next seven 
ars, 

2. Health. He asked that Congress 
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provide without further delay a system 
of prepaid medical insurance for every 
American. Less than an hour later, bills 
were introduced in both houses outlin- 
ing such a system. 

3. Social security. He proposed in- 
creasing old age benefits, and expanding 
the program to include groups of work- 
ers not covered by the present plan. 

4, Civil rights. He stated that he 
stood squarely behind his former pro- 
posals. These were for anti-lynching 
and anti-poll tax legislation, and a fair 
employment practices commission. 

5. Federal aid to education. He advo- 
cated prompt aid to the states in the 
present crisis, to help them provide 
adequate education for all children. He 
did not mention the controversial aspect 
of aid to private and parochial schools. 

6. Displaced persons. He touched 
lightly here, saying only that we should 
open our doors to them without unfair 
discrimination. 

7. Reciprocal trade agreements. He 
recommended that the RTA Act be re- 
stored to full effectiveness and renewed 
for three years. 

8. UMT. Leaving out the word “mil- 
itary,” he stated that universal training 
is essential to the security of the U.S. 

The current predictions here are that 
the president’s proposals on housing, 
social security, and federal aid to edu- 
cation are very likely to be passed; that 
some legislation on health, civil rights, 
and DPs will probably be passed, but 
not as much as the president would like; 
that the renewal of RTA will have a 
stiff fight, with the outcome in doubt; 
and what UMT will probably be shelved 
for this session. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


New Family for Mayville 


By WILLMAR L. THORKELSON 


A chance to come to America is something millions of Europeans dream about. 7 


Pihelgas family may get here. There is much routine procedure to be considey 


“THERE IS A Jos for you on a farm 
near Mayville, N. D. Are you inter- 
ested?” The question was directed at 
Jaan Pihelgas, an Estonian, in the dis- 
placed persons’ camp here in Hanau, 
Germany. 

It was a thrilling moment as we 
waited for the camp pastor, acting as 
translator, to put the words into Esto- 
nian. But the translation was hardly 
necessary. Pihelgas, his wife, Armanda, 
his 20-year-old daughter, Liivi Irene, 
and his 19-year-old nephew, Aado, all 
sitting with him before an interviewer’s 
table, knew enough English to under- 
stand that this was the opportunity they 
had been waiting for. 

After more than three years in DP 
camps, there was a chance now that the 
doors in America were opening up for 
them. And their faces lighted up in 
smiles as they heard the news. On sim- 
ilar occasions husky DPs and their 
whole families have been known to 
break down and cry—from sheer hap- 
piness. 


Or courst Prietcas and his family 
were interested in the job. They wanted 
to hear more about it and about May- 
ville. Miss Henriette Lund, chief of im- 
migration for the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration in the U.S, zone of Germany, 
explained that the job offer came from 
a farmer near Mayville. (It was from 
Mr. Thorkelson, formerly a Minneapolis journal- 
ist, is now a staff writer for the department of 


reconstruction of the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva. 
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Sidney Rosevold, although she did j 
disclose his name to Pihelgas.) : 

Through his pastor, Rosevold } 
provided the National Lutheran Cour 
with what is known as a “job and how 
ing assurance.” In this case, it wai 
promise that he would give employm: 
on his farm to a qualified displaced p 
son having knowledge of machine 
Furthermore, he agreed to provide 
separate two-room house for the © 
family which could include two adv 
and one or two children. Rosev 
asked for a man from 30 to 50 years — 
and offered to pay him prevailing wag 

Who selected Pihelgas for Rosevol 
job offer? That was done by the Mun 
office of the Lutheran World Fede? 
tion’s service to refugees. Head of t 
office as senior representative of * 
LWE’s service to refugees is Dr. Ho 
ard Hong, professor on leave of abser 
from St. Olaf College, Northfield, Mi 

Pihelgas is one of some 16,000 L 
theran DPs who have been registet 
thus far by DP camp pastors for 1 
Lutheran World Federation. Their re 
istration cards have been arranged 
skills, as well as alphabetically. Wh 
a duplicate of Rosevold’s job and hot 
ing assurance sent to the DP comm 
sion in Washington arrived in Muni 
Miss Lund went through the registi 
tion cards and found that Pihelg 
qualifications and his family numb 
pretty well matched Rosevold’s requil 
ments, 


IN INTERVIEWING the Pihelgas fam 
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New Home 
DP family sees Boston harbor ... entrance to a new world 


¢ the Hanau camp, which is near 
lankfurt, Miss Lund was convinced 
dat her “paper” selection had been a 
od one. For Pihelgas, it developed, 
hd worked on his father’s farm until 
h was 27, then went off to Tallin, the 
«pital of Estonia, where he was em- 
joyed as an accountant for the Central 
ssociation of Dairies and the Farmers’ 
ntral Bank. Eventually he earned 
nough money to purchase his own 
‘rm, which he operated until invading 
‘ussians forced him and his family to 
se west into Germany. 

Pihelgas holds a certificate as a mas- 
r farmer. His age is 52, slightly more 
tan Rosevold’s assurance requested, 
at he gives the appearance of being 
‘gorous, alert, ambitious, and more 
tan qualified for the job. His husky 
phew also will be able to work. 

In fact, in this writer’s judgment, 
ihelgas and his attractive family would 
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be valuable assets to the Mayville com- 
munity, if they are eventually permitted 
to go there. 

As we pointed out its location on the 
map, Miss Lund, former director of 
state children’s work for North Dakota, 
and I both assured the Pihelgas family 
that they would like Mayville—that it is 
a community of good farms and good 
farmers. 

Although the result of the interview 
was definitely to match the Pihelgas 
family with the Rosevold assurance, 
there are many hurdles to be cleared 
before it is decided whether they can 
go to America and Mayville. 


THIS IS THE PROCEDURE that must be 
followed: 

1. The Lutheran resettlement office 
will request the International Refugee 
Organization to provide documentation 
on the family. 

2. This request will be sent by the 
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IRO to its representative in the DP 
camp where the Pihelgas family is lo- 
cated. The IRO will then register and 
fingerprint the family and give them 
general medical examination. The reg- 
istration form will list various routine 
identifying information, the employ- 
ment experience, education, languages 
spoken, civil documents in possession, 
the refugee status, and conduct state- 
ment of the family. 

3. These forms, after being checked 
by the IRO resettlement center, are sent 
to the area office of the United States- 
displaced person’s commission fon 
analysis and preliminary selection. 

4. The DP commission, if it does not 
reject the forms, then passes them on to 
the U.S. army’s counter-intelligence 
corps. The CIC investigates the family 
and determines whether, from its back- 
ground, it is politically acceptable to 
the United States. 

5. The CIC then returns the docu- 
ments to the DP commission, and if they 
are O.K., the commission’s case analyst 
sends them to a United States consul 
in Frankfurt, Munich, or Stuttgart. 

6. The family, after being called to 
the IRO resettlement center, is required 
by the U.S. consul to undergo a new 


medical examination and provide stv 
documents as birth and marriage ¢ 
tificates, and certificates of skills a 
education. 

7. If these are satisfactory, the cc 
sul issues a visa. All papers are 1 
turned to the DP commission, wh 
makes a list of all papers and seals th: 
in an envelope with a visa. 

8. IRO makes up a transport gro 
and sends the family with an ese 
officer to staging center at Brem 
Germany, where it may stay weeks, 

9. At Bremen, the U.S, immigrat 
service of the Department of Just 
passes on the family, a procedure tl 
formerly took place at Ellis Island | 
U.S. immigrants. 

10. A program orienting the DPs 
America is conducted at Bremen by 1 
American Friends’ Service Commit 
and the YMCA in co-operation with | 
voluntary agencies, 

11. The family is placed on boare 
ship which sails for New York. Hi 
the DPs are met and arrangeme 
made for them to go to their n 
homes. 

If Jaan Pihelgas and his family p) 
all these hurdles, they should be 
Mayville in February or March. 
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Too Many Are Like Mary 


By MARJORY LOUISE BRACHER 


Funny, Isn’t rr, how easily we can 
see what someone else ought to do. And 
how very easily we overlook ourselves, 

Last week Mary came in to talk for 
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a while, mostly about the high cost 
living. She wasn’t blaming inflation: 
much as she was blaming her husba 
for the size of their income, and 
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urse her husband’s employer. 
“T’'m tired,” she said, “just plain tired 
trying to make ends meet. There 
e so many things we need.” 
Mary is a pretty young woman, or 
uld be if there weren’t so often a look 
discontent on her face. I reminded 
r that it takes years for a young cou- 
e to furnish a house completely and 
t she wasn’t the only one who had a 
g list of needs. But Mary wasn’t in 
e mood for listening. She wanted to 


‘THE PRESENT rocus of her discontent 
as a winter coat three years old, with 
) money for a new one. Her husband 
id reminded her that his topcoat was 
tually threadbare, and hers was still 
erfectly good—if not quite up-to-date. 
“It’s different for a man,” she com- 

ined. “Style doesn’t matter so much 
\\ their clothes. I do want him to be 
Foud of me.” 

There were other things too. They 
ill had only four place settings of 
‘erling silver, which was a matter of 
mbarrassment when they had guests. 
ind the dining-room rug was the “tem- 
orary” fiber rug they had bought the 
ear they were married. 

“We didn’t go to a football game last 
ill. And it’s been simply ages since 
re’ve seen a movie. Every young cou- 
le ought to be able to have a little fun 
ow and then.” 

“What about your trip to California?” 
asked as I smoothed another pillow 
ase on the ironing board. “That was a 
retty nice vacation, it seems to me. 
snd the summer before, you had two 
veeks in the San Juan Islands. It isn’t 
very young couple who can have trips 
ke that.” 

_ Iwas getting warmed up now. Mary 
fats three good meals a day, and she 
_lways makes a nice appearance. Her 
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husband is a steady worker, and gen- 
erous. 

“You went to Cheago last winter to 
see your mother,” I went on. “Lots of 
girls don’t get to visit their mothers for 
years when they live as far away as 
that.” 

“Those trips didn’t cost so much the 
way we managed-it,’ Mary began de- 
fensively. 

I turned off the switch on the iron, 
and faced my visitor squarely. “What 
you need, Mary, is to think of all the 
things you have, and be thankful.” 

As I said, it’s very easy to see what 
someone else should do. 


YESTERDAY I HAD to go to town. As I 
waited for the bus I looked through my 
handbag once more to make sure I had 
brought the bank book, the monthly 
bills, the shopping list, the receipt for 
the down-payment on my daughter’s 
coat, and the piece of flannel I had to 
match. 

The light bill was higher than it 
should have been. Hastily I peeped 
again into my wallet to make sure that 
all of the money was there. “Forty dol- 
lars is an awful price for a school coat, 
and $10 for shoes that will need repair- 
ing in no time at all! It gets worse every 
month,” I thought. 

Satisfied that I had forgotten nothing, 
I closed my purse and as I looked up I 
caught sight of my anxious face re- 
flected in a plateglass window. 

“How silly! You have money right 
there in your purse to pay every bill and 
to buy all of the things you need this 
month. What are you worried about?” 

That is what I said aloud. In my heart 
I knew it was worse than silly. Anxious 
about nothing, anxious about every- 
thing, when God had placed in my hand 
all that I needed! There are a lot of us 
Marys in the world. 
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Students Learned Something Last Month 


By OSWALD ELBERT 


Students from 350 colleges asked questions about fundamen’ 


of the Christian faith at their conference in Lawrence, Kan 


For TWO OR THREE HOURS it seemed as 
though 1,200 college students were go- 
ing to pull apart into two sharply di- 
vided groups. The question that was 
warmly debated until 1.30 a.m. was 
whether there should be just one com- 
munion service for those attending the 
Ecumenical Student 
Lawrence, Kansas, last month. 

Conference leaders had arranged for 
three services—Episcopal, Lutheran, 
and Presbyterian—similar .to the ar- 
rangement made last August at the 
Amsterdam assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, 

Some of the students wouldn’t agree 
that differences in belief are still so 
important that they can’t be pushed 
aside. “The success of this conference 
depends on our having only one com- 
munion service,” insisted a student 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

Debate regarding the communion led 
the students deeper into their investiga- 
tion of varying Christian beliefs than 
they had expected to go. After thought- 
ful and friendly argument it was at last 
agreed by all that three services should 
be held. 


As A RESULT of the conference at Law- 
rence, students who have gone back to 
the campuses of 350 colleges in 46 states 
are asking deep and searching questions 
of themselves and of one another. “Why 
do Lutherans believe as they do?” 
“What is the difference between our 


Mr. Elbert is a secretary of the Student Service 
Division of the National Lutheran Council. 
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Conference at. 


understanding of the Holy Commun 
and that of the Episcopal Churel 
“Does it make any difference?” 
The buildings of the University 
Kansas in Lawrence are still ech 
with the words that stirred the h 
and minds of students and leade 
These consecrated, eager, yet gropil 
Christian students came to wrestle w 
the meaning, purpose, and message 
the Christian Church in this day & 
age. But most especially they came’ 
wrestle with their own convictions & 
purpose in a life led and directed 
Jesus Christ their Lord. ; 


Escon (Ecumenical Student Cony 
ence) revealed a new spirit, a m 
trend, in American student Christ) 
life. It was far from a revival. It w 
definitely a renewal. Here is some 
the conversation I heard between s) 
sions: 

A Chinese student, now at the U) 
versity of Wisconsin, was speaking, “) 
Mackay’s opening talk on ‘Persoy 
Faith’ is the high point of the conf 
ence so far for me,” he said. 

A tall, lanky Texan spoke up. “C 
little discussion group yesterday mo 
ing got off on the subject of the mew 
ing of a personal God in our daily li 
Joan, you are in that large eon 8 
is spending an hour and a half e 
afternoon on ‘Personal Faith.’ Hi 
come up with any answers to this? 

“So far we have decided that a ps 
sonal God does not bring us to a ee 
of rules,” was the comment of this dair 
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red girl from the University of Iowa. 
stead we see that we are brought to 
erson, Jesus Christ.” 

d so it went. The conversation 
ed on to “What is the will of God?” 
oI have any freedom of choice?” and 
nilar questions. 

listened to another animated group. 
y had just returned from an after- 
m session on “the Church and the 
iversity.” A boy from a church col- 
e spoke: “Is it the task of the in- 
utional church alone to provide a 
ristian interpretation of life or is it 


‘T think that it is the task of every 
iristian student in the university to 
ek out the Christian professors on the 
eulty,” replied a girl from New Eng- 
ad. 

“Why? What good would that do? 
lat could be ‘apple-polishing,’ ” broke 
ithe student from Missouri. 

“Tf the Christians on the campus are 
help each other, if any sort of Chris- 
“n community is to be developed, stu- 
mts can’t do it alone,” contributed a 
zaduate student from California. “Stu- 
mts and faculty who are Christian 
ust learn to know one another. They 
ust look at the university through a 
aristian lens. Otherwise we can never 
fluence the search for truth with 
aristian ideas. 

“Ts there any objective reality? Can 
‘ofessors be objective in their teach- 
ig? Don’t they all bring into their 
aching, whether they know it or not, 
leir own basic belief—either Christian 
' non-Christian, as the case may be?” 
tis was said by a bright sophomore 
iom the University of North Carolina. 


A GLANce at the list of platform 
veakers, who were aided by 100 adult 
aders for small discussion and Bible 
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study groups held twice each day, gives 
the reason for this depth of thinking 
on the part of the student leaders who 
have been captured by Jesus Christ 
... Dr. John A. Mackay (Princeton 
Seminary) ... Dr, J. S. Bixler (Colby 
College) ... Dr. A. S. Nash (University 
of North Carolina) .. Dr. G. D. Kelsey 
(Federal Council of Churches Staff) 
... The Rev. Robert Bilheimer (World 
Council of Churches Staff) ... Dr. 
Elton Trueblood (Earlham College) ... 
Dr. Clarence T. Craig (Yale Divinity 
School) who gave daily 15-minute talks 
on the Book of Ephesians immediately 
before the small study groups met. 

For those of us who have lived inti- 
mately with the student Christian 
Movement in the last decade or so, 
ESCON revealed some major develop- 
ments in student thinking during these 
years: 

1) There is a deeper concern for the 
meaning and function of the organized 
churches in the world. 2) Students 
are driving themselves and their leaders 
back to the fundamental truths of the 
Christian faith. History, sociology and 
the rest are no longer giving them the 
answers they seek. 3) The place of gen- 
uine Bible study in the movement is 
increasing everywhere. 4) Students 
seem to be a little right of center in their 
economic and political thinking; much 
more so than the average intelligent, 
Christian adult. 5) The Lordship of 
Jesus Christ for their personal living 
is more easily and intelligently dis- 
cussed. 


_Turs first Ecumenical Student Con- 
ference was the result of long-continued 
concern of the churches for Christian 
students in colleges and universities. 
Ten years ago, in Naperville, Ill, 120 
of us—picked by our churches—met 
under the guidance of the National 
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TWELVE HunpDRED STUDENTS 
They are asking themselves questions about their faith 


Commission on University Work of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education. 
There the ground-work for ESCON was 
laid as tensions between denominations 
were brought to the fore, as sections 
of the nation were vocally represented 
in discussion groups, and as the lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ began to break 
through our barriers and tensions. To 
some of us returning from Naperville on 
Jan. 1, 1989, there seemed no hope. 
Barriers and tensions seemed insuper- 
able. 

Then followed the first World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth in Amster- 
dam in the summer of 1939; formation 
of the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil in 1944 (under whose auspices ESCON 
was Called); the second World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth in Oslo, Nor- 
way, in 1947. 

Student leaders took fire with the 
vision and hope of world churchman- 
ship. They learned through these ex- 
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periences that unity in diversity is p 
sible. Some, who were students 
years ago, are now active adult lead 
of today’s students. Vision, fears, 
sions, suspicions, the resolving of 
barriers, were all passed on to this 
eration of students. 

We went through it all at Lawre 
during this past Christmas week. 
will go through it again and agi 
every time students or adults of 
various churches meet for frank 
serious discussion. 

Students came to Lawrence eager 
on fire for a united church. In t 
discussions they were convinced 7 
unity is a gift of the spirit, and née 
work of man. They discovered a wy 
which already exists in the midsi 
diversity. The campuses of Ame 
will be richer for the experiences 
such students. Church life in Ame 
is growing in depth because of conil 
ences such as the one in Lawrence. 
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Mary WAS AWAKENED by the slow, 
rsistent patter of rain against the 
sdroom window. 

“Another rainy day,” she said crossly. 
hate rainy days. Now I'll have to 
y home. I wanted to go shopping.” 
She dressed half-heartedly and went 
to the gay little kitchen. As she 
ed breakfast she heard Tom whis- 
in the bathroom while he dressed. 
ddenly she punctured the early 
orning quiet of the house with a 
llence-shattering “ker-choo” followed 
y another and another. 

‘She slid down on the kitchen stool 
ejectedly and began to feel very sorry 
or herself. “I’m coming down with flu 
¢ something,” she moaned. 

Tom, in his bathrobe, face grotesquely 
tasked with lather, thrust his head in 
te doorway and asked anxiously, 
Anything wrong, dear?” 

“Anything wrong?” she wailed. 
Everything’s wrong. My head aches, 
’s raining, and I’m miserable.” 

Mary was usually the very essence 
£ good health and bubbling over with 
appiness. At this unusual departure 
‘om their serene pattern of life, Tom 
vas immediately alarmed. 

“Darling, go right back to bed,” he 
oaxed. “T’ll eat breakfast downtown. 
Jon’t worry about a thing. I’ll call Dr. 
tearns to look in on you as he goes to 
ne office. Unless you feel better soon, 
slephone mother to come over and stay 
ith you until I get home.” 


He tuckep Mary tenderly in bed, 
onnected the heat pad, placed aspirin 
n the table beside a thermos of water, 
nd reluctantly left for the office. 
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ONLY ONE WAY 


By VIOLA ZUMAULT 


Mary snuggled down under the cov- 
ers, curled up like a kitten, and slept. 

There was a thunderous noise like 
a dozen demons let loose. Mary awak- 
ened in panic. A siren was screaming 
down the street and the clanging of the 
fire engine was so deafening as it roared 
by the little house that Mary scarcely 
heard the telephone ringing on the bed- 
side table. 

It was Babs who lived in the next 
block. 

“Mary, Clanahans’ house is on fire! 
They’re calling for help. Tl pick you 
up in a minute—” and she was gone. 

Mary was up and dressed in a flash. 


THREE HOURS LATER a frantic Tom 
rushed into the little bungalow. He was 
hatless and out of breath from running. 
He stared in amazement at the sight of 
Mary busily stirring a huge kettle of 
steaming hot soup. 

“Darling, what on earth are you do- 
ing? Are you all right?” Without wait- 
ing for an answer, he continued, “I 
tried to telephone you. When Doc 
called to say he had been over here and 
there was no one in the house, I was 
scared stiff.” 

Mary told him all about the fire at 
the Clanahans’ and how they had 
worked like mad to save the house. 
And now she was preparing lunch for 
the hungry, frightened family. And 
she added, her voice filled with con- 
trition, “I’m so sorry you were worried, 
but honestly dear, I forgot all about 
being sick. I’m perfectly all right now. 
Tom,” she said thoughtfully, “I learned 
a lesson today. The only way to help 
yourself is to help others.” 
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Competition for Youth 


By SEDORIS N. McCARTNEY 


Young people in Japan are hunting for something to believe. Some tee 
ers tell them communism is the faith they need. Others offer Christiay 


CAREFULLY HE BRUSHED on another 
stroke of the gray paint with which we 
were covering the war’s accumulation 
of grime on the walls of our Bible class 
room. Serious Japanese eyes turned to 
me then, and Yamada San spoke in the 
English he was learning in the “higher 
school” or junior college in this city. * 

“There are many communism in my 
school now. In my section it is 32 boys 
and all but my one friend, all is com- 
munism. Only my friend and I are not. 
In another section, only three are not 
the communist.” 

“But why are there so many—” 

“Always we hear the communism in 
my school. Many students, I think, not 
sure what to follow. But mostly they 
hear the communism and lean to it. My 
Russian language teacher speak the 
propaganda many time in the class. 
Other teachers also speak the com- 
munism. We do not hear the democracy 
very much. It is not understand, I think. 
And I never before hear the Christian 
principles.” 

“Do you think that is true in other 
schools in Japan?” 


BRUSH POISED in midair, Yamada San 
was silent a long moment. Two drops 
of gray paint fell to the Church World 
Service packing crate on which he 
stood. 

“True in other schools also, I think,” 
he said, not looking up. With a bare toe 


Mr. McCartney is a teacher in the mission high 
school in Kumamoto, Japan. 
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he fused the two drops of paint 
his foot. It was unusual for Ya 
San not to look at his listener an 
smile as he spoke. 

Kimura San, a student in the = 
school here, is sometimes late for B 
class on Sunday morning because 
works at the clinic. But the day a’ 
Yamada San had helped me pay 
Kimura San happened to come e@ 
enough to talk for a while. I told ) 
about the conversation of the previ 
day and asked him about conditions 
the school he attended. | 

“All but two of my classmates — 
materialists,” he said, regarding me w 
grave eyes. “All the time they i 
communism and believe.” 

“How does it happen that—’ I beg 

“Very little talk the democracy 
school. Idealism is not popular 
think.” } 

“What do they think now of Bi 
dhism?” 

“Mostly they laugh with Buddh»’ 
now. But also they do not know } 
Christianity. They have not heard 
teachings.” 


f 

TANAKA SAN CAME one day from 
communications school to discuss st’ 
“Christ questions” which he had wri! 
down carefully in a little blue noteber 
His friendly round face, too, was ser’ 
when he spoke to me about communy) 
among his classmates. ' 

“Most of the students believe the ty 
terialism. If you say you do not beliw’, 
they laugh and do not give their resp! 
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Pupits In Girts’ High ScHooLt, Kumamoto 
Who will bring them sometime to believe? 


'r even pay notice of one.” He leaned 
jack for a moment of reflection against 
‘ae roadside wall of gray brick in the 
hade of which we had stopped to dis- 
uss his problems. 

| “Where do they all learn about it?” 
said with perplexity. 

“They have the regular man in each 
lace,” he answered. “Also they have 
he regular communist study class near 
ay school and get many student. Most 
f my dormitory friends make it a habit 
o talk communism favorably. Always 
hey talk very much. They say to me 
his: ‘Which is stronger, material or 
pirit?’ Of course material is stronger 
han spirit. You can imagine that which 
s stronger, the ‘have’ nation or the 
have not’ nation. ‘Have not’ nation 
lever win with spirit. Only the ‘have’ 
lation win. So you see why is that the 
‘ommunist become more and more in 
Japan this day.” 


WHAT HAS BEEN said in speeches and 
magazines and newspapers about 
Japan’s doors now “wide open for de- 
nocracy and Christianity” has perhaps 
ulled America into a false sense of se- 
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curity about this country. Communism 
is earnestly and persistently at work in 
Japan and has been entering those 
“wide open doors” ahead of us. The 
relative numbers of student commun- 
ists in Japanese schools are sufficient 
evidence of that. 

But those numbers are not a com- 
mentary on the disillusionment of Jap- 
anese youth in the ideals of Christ and 
democracy. They are rather a com- 
mentary on the failure of democracy 
and the church to bring their ideals to 
the young people in this country. 


Wit tHE Army of Occupation here, 
those doors in Japan are still wide open. 
Unloosed from their old security in 
militarism and the traditional religion, 
Japanese youth are seeking something 
they can confidently trust. Kawamata 
San, a high school senior, expressed it 
in his letter in English surprisingly well: 

“There are many seekers after the 
truth among Japanese young people to- 
day. As Japan is in confused social 
condition now, there are much moral 
problems. I think this one of the most 
hard problems in our lives. We need the 
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help that is religion in such a confused 
condition. But we could not find a be- 
ginning to understand a faith. I am glad 
now, however, because I have a chance 
to learn the Christ teaching.” 

Some of the students are like Kaneko 
San, who comes from one of the govern- 
ment high schools. He surprised us one 
evening in Bible class by saying: “I 
come the first to learn speaking the 
English. Now I come learn about the 
Christ. I think all Japan must grow the 
Christian nation.” 

Others are like Okayama San, a stu- 
dent in one of my English classes, who, 
when he came for the first time last 
week, made a little preliminary speech 
outside the door when I invited him in. 
“Sank you.” He bowed deeply. “I come 
to Bible class sree purposes.” He paused 
for a long moment for mental rehearsal 
of the speech he had prepared before- 
hand. “I come to Jearn what is a Chris- 
tian, how become a Christian, and how 
live a Christian.” 


Hrrat SAN CAME BACK from summer 
vacation with a large watermelon for 
us in a net sack over his shoulder. He 
had been with his family in the city 
where his father had taken work in a 
bank. 

“We can find no church in my city,” 
he said. “My mother send thank you 
for your Bible class to me, and please 
take care of your health. She say can 
you sometimes come for Bible teaching 
in our city. There is no one teach it 
there.” 

Tall, slender, and well-groomed in 
his foreign suit, ex-merchant marine 
Taniguchi came to our home one day. 
He spoke the English learned in foreign 
ports. : 

“Do you know of any young person 
who could come to my native place to 
teach agriculture to the young boys and 
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also help build a Christian chur 
There is no Christian teaching 
them.” 

On the secondary-school level 
Japan, students are very much int: 
ested in American schools, especially 
student self-government. As a mi 
teacher from America, I have repea 
invitations to speak in the city sche 
and in those of the outlying towns. S? 
dents and teachers both listen eage 
to what is said about democratic me 
ods in America and ask intelligent qué 


tions. : 


“THE ARMY IS HARDLY in a position) 
give the Japanese practical experier 
in democratic methods,” an officer t» 
me the other day when we discus 
communism in Japan. And a li® 
thinking makes it clear that Japan» 
social science teachers, most of wh) 
grew up and were educated in an iy 
perialistic and militaristic regime, * 
not qualified in either training or @ 
perience to help their students und& 
stand the democratic method. Our le 
guage teacher who works with 7 
teachers’ screening committee says t) 
many of the teachers who apply ~ 
work are avowedly and earnestly co 
munistic. 

It is altogether possible that Gene 
MacArthur’s statement of the need * 
more missionaries in Japan grows € 
of his understanding that the Gosy 
has in it more inherent hope for 
mocracy than anything else from Ame 
ica. However that may be, the earn® 
quest of present-day Japanese yov 
deserves to discover “the way, the true 
and the life.” We Christians teach t® 
faith in God and love for humanity” 
demonstrated by Christ is life’s high 
way. But we have allowed the Com 
munists completely to outstrip us 
winning to their way of materialism # 
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yalty of Japanese youth. Unless we 
>gin at once to invest in our way the 
‘me enthusiasm and fervor and money 
id personnel which the communists 
/ vest in theirs, the quest of these young 
sople will end not in Christianity but 
»mmunism. 


t “I WAS A COMMUNIST, too, at first,” 
‘nother Japanese student said to me. 
' year and a half ago he happened to 
'2t a Bible, and all by himself he found 
Jith in the teachings there. He wrote 
‘uis in a letter to me: 

' “We cannot call the condition peace 
Jhich have no war. When spiritual 
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peace come into us, we can call it peace. 
As long as the communists insist on 
their principle hard against the idealist, 
real peace would not come at all. It will 
be attained, I believe, when whole na- 
tions are combined to one spirit of Jesus 
Christ, the love. We must have faith in 
God deep in our mind, and make a con- 
tribution to promote the world peace.” 


He happened to find that faith and 
understanding by himself. But hun- 
dreds of Japanese students “cannot find 
a beginning” and are accepting com- 
munism because no one is showing 
them the better way in Christ. 


THE CONTINUATION of the justice of the faithful is nothing but the 
continuation of the infusion of grace and not through one single grace 
which lives forever. It is this which teaches us perfectly our per- 
petual dependence on the mercy of God, since if He interrupts its flow 
ever so little, drought will necessarily set in. 

In view of this necessity, it is easy to see that we must continually 
make new efforts to acquire this continued renewal of spirit. For we 
can preserve the old grace only by acquiring a new grace, otherwise 
we will lose that which we think we retain, like those who wishing to 
shut in the light, merely shut in darkness. 

—BLAISE Pascau (Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Westminster) 
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<xperiment in Human Relations 


y AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Dr. Fred Heins organized a basketball league in Springfield, Ohio, 


as a practical means of teaching boys how to live together 


“THEY HAVE not had much chance,” 
xplains Dr. Fred Heins regarding the 
8 boys in his basketball league. Most 


Jr. Traver is a professor at Hamma Divinity 
chool in Springfield, Ohio 
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of them come from underprivileged 
homes. They have not “made” their 
school teams and if it were not for Dr. 
Heins they would have no opportunity 
to play. 

Dr. Heins is executive secretary of 
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the Lutheran Inner Mission of Spring- 
field, Ohio. His love for boys began to 
show itself in prep school days, when 
he ‘organized a scout troop of neigh- 
borhood boys. In college and seminary 
he spent his leisure time in working 
with boys from “across the tracks.” 

As a missionary to Japan and as in- 
ner missionary in Rochester, N. Y., he 
continued his emphasis on training boys 
for better manhood. A juvenile court 
judge spoke of him recently as the big- 
gest asset in the city in the battle with 
juvenile delinquency. 


IN PLACING BOYS on the six teams in 


the league, care is given to breaking up * 


neighborhood gangs. A team includes 
boys of different neighborhoods. The 
same method is used to teach comrade- 
ship across racial and color lines. There 
is nothing like team-play to lift a boy 
above his prejudices. 

Those who know the intense com- 
petition of school teams, a competition 
that often is more heated and unsports- 
manlike among the spectators than in 
the teams, are often concerned as to the 
real outcome in  character-building. 
Overemphasis on winning calls in ques- 
tion the whole system of inter-school 
sports. 

Last summer I saw a baseball game 
break up into an argument, and the 
teams represented churches, not schools. 

To offer a workable antidote to this 
spirit, Dr. Heins and his associates have 
a new system of scoring. Three neutral 
judges rate the players in each game 
on the following basis: attitude toward 
referee, teammates, and opposing play- 
ers as shown in their play. For a per- 
fect score a team is given 15 points. The 
character points of each team are added 
to their score in baskets. Attendance at 
church or church school the previous 
Sunday is also scored, with a possible 
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No Cotor Line 
Prejudice disappears 


10 points for perfect attendance of th 
members of a team. 3] 


| 
| 
| 
| 


AS THE First full season for this ext) 
periment closed, even the skeptics wht 


doubted its outcome were enthusiast 
about it. They have seen the boys gro 
not only in manliness, but in a reo 
enjoyment of the game. 

Larger boys who are better playex 
sometimes are seen to shoot the ball i! 
a smaller teammate to give him th 
chance to make the basket. Apologie 
for unintentional roughness are take 
for granted. Tempers still flare on o@ 
casion but outbursts are far less fre 
quent. The boys do not lose the desi 
to play their best to win, but they ar 
learning a new definition of “best.” 

Why should it be amazing to see thi 
teams gather in a circle before eac™ 
game while someone leads in prayer” 
It is done so naturally and the boys en 
ter into the experience with such evii 
dent sincerity that we wonder whi 
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BEGIN WITH PRAYER 
... itis done naturally 


thurch teams, yes, and teams repre- 
senting Christian colleges, should not 
follow this example. 

One great Southern university was 
the object of many jokes because the 
20ach led its team in prayer before each 
Zame. Of course the character of the 
prayer is important. Dr. Heins’ boys ask 
their Father in heaven for help to play 
as his children should. That means in 
their language, “as good sports.” It is a 
serfectly natural transition from the 
Zame of basketball to the larger game of 
life. To realize the presence of God and 
ais concern for “team play” on the gym 
oor is the open door for discovering 
aim in all life’s relationship. 


Eacu TEAM in this league is sponsored 
Dy some men’s club in the community— 
Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, Co-op, Knights 
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of the Round Table, American Legion. 
That means that each team has distinc- 
tive uniforms and the necessary equip- 
ment. The season closes with a victory 
dinner. 


INCREASING NUMBERS of rooters attend 
the games. They usually come first out 
of curiosity or a sense of responsibility, 
not expecting to enjoy the game. Their 
shouts of encouragement and applause 
soon show that the spirit of sportsman- 
ship is contagious. Because the boys so 
evidently enjoy the game, everybody 
else has a good time too. 

We need more experiments in the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to hu- 
man relationships. Perhaps a next step 
could be the adoption of some of Dr. 
Heins’ methods to inter-church ath- 
letics, 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR STARS 


THE SHEPHERD BOY looked up from the 
campfire he had kindled. The night air 
was cold out here on the hillside and 
the warmth of the fire was pleasant. The 
flames served to keep the wolves at 
bay, too, and there was something com- 
panionable about a fire when you were 
all alone. 

The sheep were quiet now, so the 
boy wrapped himself in his cloak and 
lay down to rest. : 

He had never seen so many stars. The 
older shepherds spoke of the stars as 
the heavenly flock. It was easy to im- 
agine the sky as a vast pasture in which 
fed many, many star-sheep. He twisted 
around until he could see the brightest 
star in the sky, the one called “the star 
of the shepherds of the heavenly herds.” 
His eyes sought the group of stars called 
the fish. There was the lion. There the 
archer. These names for groups of 
stars came from long, long ago. Other 
shepherd boys, hundreds of years ago, 
had tended their sheep and watched 
the stars, and had called that same 
group of stars a fish, and that other 
group a ram. 

For the stars did not change. The 
Lord God had placed them in the sky 
where their beauty delighted the watch- 
ing shepherds and guided home the 
sailors on the great sea. No one could 
even guess how old they were, or how 
far away. 


THE BOY PULLED his coat tighter, for 
he felt very small and alone and cold 
as he thought of the unchanging, far- 
away stars. The world seemed very 
large, and one shepherd boy very small 
in this vast expanse. 
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And yet the Lord God who made *& 
stars also made that shepherd boy « 
cared for him and protected him. Mue 
than that, God had put the boy ass 
ruler over these sheep who listened | 
his voice and came when he called. 

No, he did not feel so small or lony 
now as he looked at the stars. But ‘5 
heart grew larger as he thought of + 
Creator of all things. His hand reack 
out for the little harp that he carr’ 
with him to the fields. He felt like simt 
ing about God, the Creator of th» 
wonderful stars. 

“O Lord, our Lord, how excellent 
thy name in all the earth!” he « 
claimed. That was the way the sc: 
should begin, a song of praise to ‘8 
Creator who made stars and men. 

“When I consider thy heavens—” ‘§ 
fingers touched the strings. “What § 
man?” the question made him pavit 
and then he found an answer, “Th» 
O Lord, Maker of the universe, h 
made us only a little lower than 1 
angels!” 


WE Reap the Bible: Psalm 8, A Psa 1 
about the Stars. 


WE Since Together: O worship t 
King (Common Service Baok, 294). | 


WE Pray Together: O Lord, we wot 
der at the beauty and greatness of "3 
stars. You are our loving Heavew} 
Father and care for each one of us al 
yet you are the creator of all this grv 
world. We thank you that your gre: 
ness does not make you less lovix 
Amen. 
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NOW THE BIBLE... . 


EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


aul Tells What Faith Means 


yy JOHN SCHMIDT 
Jerses for study this week are Romans 1:16-17 
a] “To PREACH THE GOSPEL... at Rome 
d ” was the Apostle’s urgent wish. 
{/3ut its origin lay even deeper than his 
ngsense of indebtedness to all men, 
hether they be Greeks or barbarians, 
‘jwise or unwise. This motive was indeed 
jjowerful, for as the first two chapters 
of this letter show he was fully aware 
of the tremendous, desperate need of 
an as man. “They are all under sin” 
—this is his summary phrase (3:9). No 
an, convinced that he knew the only 
emedy for this spiritual leprosy, could 
ee this need without feeling compelled 
‘to tell his good news to the doomed. 

Yet Paul’s motive lay not so much in 
the objects of the Gospel’s healing as in 
the Gospel itself. That is why he turns 

jnow to a brief but vitally significant 
‘description of his message (verses 16- 
17). And since we can hardly hope to 
grasp his letter without comprehending 
this, we must focus our attention upon 
these verses quite closely. 


ASHAMED OF God’s Gospel? How can 
anyone be ashamed of power? Paul had 
come to know in Corinth (the city 
where he was writing this letter), how 

Wrecks tended to despise the Gospel 
that he preached. His own proclama- 
tion had begun “in weakness and in fear 
and in much trembling” (I Cor. 2:3). 
Yet he had dared to oppose the arro- 
gance of the Greek, as he had that of the 
Jew, with “Christ crucified” and had 
proved his message to be both “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God” 
(I Cor. 1:23-24). Now he confronts the 
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arrogance of Rome, the proud ruler of 
the world, with this same “foolish” and 
“Weak” Gospel. 

This Word conceals power in weak- 
ness. It is “the power of God unto sal- 
vation.” That is to say, this message 
actually gives men what other religions 
of the ancient world had set before men 
as a goal. It saves from the death of 
sin and recreates to a new and eternal 
life. Since this message was a universal 
word, knowing no limits of race, culture 
or tradition, but being offered to “every- 
one that believeth,” Paul could not rest 
till he had preached it at Rome also. 

He knew the historical limitations to 
this universal message. The prepara- 
tory promises of Moses and the proph- 
ets, and even the earthly ministry of 
Jesus of Nazareth, were “to the Jew 
first.” But they were not to the Jew 
only. The teaching of the Apostle re- 
flects his consistent practice (cp. Acts 
18:4-6). Here Paul uses the word 
“Greek” as the Jew used it, meaning 
“Gentile” (instead of the cultural sig- 
nificance of verse 14). “Also to the 
Greek.” The historical limits are not 
part of the Gospel’s essence. Christ 
died for all and thereby “revealed” the 
righteousness of God. 


TRUE, MEN HAD ALWAYS spoken of the 
righteousness of God. But they had not 
understood it (cp. 10:3). The Gospel 
means the coming of a new revelation 
of God’s righteousness. Paul had trou- 
ble with those who could not grasp its 
newness, and so have later Christians. 
Always some have understood it to 
mean that the Gospel expects us to be 
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as righteous as God. God then serves 
as a model for the moral conduct of 
those who wish salvation. 

This is a sort of “Christian Pharisa- 
ism.” Instead, Paul preached a God 
who gives his righteousness to sinners. 
The righteousness of God does not mean 
the condemnation of transgressors, but 
their being forgiven in Christ. The Ref- 
ormation began when Luther finally 
understood this Gospel that Paul 
preached. 

Jewish religion, too, knew that God 
forgave sin, but it taught that God for- 
gave the sins of pious people. The 
righteous character of God demanded 
that he judge and condemn evil men. 
But in Jesus Christ men learned that 
God saves because of, and not in spite 
of, his righteousness. Righteousness and 
grace are one will of God. 


Paut ALTHAUS, commenting on this 
passage, says that it is “the nature of 
God to give himself. All that he has, 
he gives; and what he gives, he is.” 
God’s righteousness is revealed in the 
fact that he makes men righteous. He 
sees the full guilt of the sinner, yet 
through Jesus Christ he declares the 
sinner innocent. That is the amazing 
revelation of God's righteousness. 

This gift of grace is to “every one 
that believeth,” says Paul. It is “re- 
vealed from faith to faith.” Its only 
condition is that we are willing to let 
God be God, that we are willing humbly 
to let God do what only he can do. Our 
pride must yield to the conviction that 
we cannot cleanse ourselves. Faith 
means our willingness to accept Christ's 
work for us. 

This word of Paul remains nonsense 
until we grasp his meaning of “faith.” 
Many of us think of it in the way James 
(2:19) uses it, as an assent of the mind 
to an idea. Paul would join heartily 
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with his fellow Apostle in condemnit 
that counterfeit of faith. He himse 
never uses the word in this shalle 
sense. For him “faith” is a descripti 
of the personal union of the believer 
his Lord (6:4-11). Faith therefore | 
both the beginning and the end of Chri} 
tian life, its only condition and its sq 
purpose. 


In Hts “Preracs to the Epistle to tf }, 
Romans” Luther gives a striking de] 
scription of faith that is in full harmor 
with Paul. “Faith is not that huma/} 
notion and dream that some hold 
faith. . . . Faith is a divine work in 
It changes us and makes us to be bow 
anew of God (John 1); it kills the o J 
Adam and makes us altogether diffe:) 
ent men, in heart and spirit and mir 
and powers, and it brings with it 
Holy Ghost. O, it is a living, bus! 
active, mighty thing, this faith; and = 
it is impossible for it not to do goe 
works incessantly. It does not as 
whether there are good works to do, by 
before the question rises it has alrea@ 
done them, and is always at the doim 
of them. . . . This confidence in , 
grace and knowledge of it makes me 
glad and bold and happy in dealing wit 
God and with all His creatures; and thi — 
is the work of the Holy Ghost in faith — 

Paul undergirds this theme of his le® 
ter by a great word of the Old Tests 
ment (Hab. 2:4). Faith in the Chrii: 
is a legitimate development from fait 
in the promise that God had given = 
his coming. j 

This foundation securely laid, ti 
Apostle is ready to present negatiw 
proof of his theme: without the Gospe 
all men, without exception, are um 
righteous and are therefore under th _ 
wrath and condemnation of God. Thi! 
thought he unfolds in the next portie: © 
of the Epistle. | 
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“IF IT WERE ONLY yesterday!” 
My four-year old Tommy was sick 


eening and pull down his window 
de. 

“T must call the doctor,” I say to my- 
elf. “I must order medicine. I must 
eep Tommy amused in bed.” 

_ In comparison to what I have to look 
forward to, yesterday seems perfect. 


te Briefly I tell him about the earth’s 
; “turning. As I smooth his hot forehead, 
A see him in the yard yesterday, his 
d vhands grimy with muddy leaves. 
| “What's fall, Mom?” 
4 “Fall’s the end of summer.” I rushed 
into the house with my basket of dry 
wash. 
Later when I had been ironing, I 
“thought of all the things I wanted to tell 
, Tommy about fall—about the birds fly- 
“ing south, about squirrels storing food 
ha the winter, how the fallen leaves 
“kept the flower-beds warm. Somehow 
“the day rushed by and I had told him 
nothing more. 


At sreakrast both my husband and 
I look at Tommy’s empty chair. 

I say, “There’s frost on the benches 
in the yard again.” 

 “T’ll wear my winter overcoat,” says 
-my husband. 

Yesterday Tommy dragged his chair 
_to the window and stood on it. “Look. 
Look quick!” he yelled. 

I told him his oatmeal was getting 
cold. 

Today I see what Tommy saw. A 
white magic breath on brown benches. 
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The Importance of Being Tommy 
By ANNA LOUISE ARNOTT 


After our breakfast I take Tommy 
fruit juice and soda crackers, 

“Put my tray here.” Tommy pushes 
a train off the table next to his bed. 
“When Jack rings the doorbell don’t tell 
him anything. Tomorrow I'll tell him 
all about being sick.” 

“V’ll say you’re playing inside.” I 
smile at his importance. 

Yesterday he had felt important too. 

“You can’t make dishes all shiny the 
way I do, can you?” 

He was standing on a chair at the 
sink, scrubbing a saucer at least five 
times. 

“If you don’t hurry, I’ll finish those 
dishes myself,” I had said. 


“I won’? TAKE IT,” Tommy yells when 
he sees the brown bottle of medicine. 
I don’t know how to swallow—I won't!” 
He digs his face into the pillow. 

I recognize the mood. Yesterday he 
wouldn’t leave his play for lunch. 
Finally I ran out and dragged him in. 
Before he sat down to eat, I had lost my 
temper and Tommy was crying. 

‘Took, Tommy.” I pour a little med- 
icine into a glass of water. “It gets 
foamy.” 

Warily Tommy drinks most of it, 
spilling out only a little over his clean 
pillow case. 

As a reward, I give him some old 
magazines and a pair of scissors that he 
is seldom allowed to use. 

A half-hour later I come _ back. 
Crookedly cut-out advertisements are 
strewn all over the bed. Tommy lies on 
his stomach. The upper corner of the 
sheet is in between the scissors. 

“Tom!” 

Tommy looks at me without expres- 
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sion. “I only wanted to see if they 
worked on cloth too.” 

I explain what he already knows. 
Shéets are expensive. It is hard to sew 
them together again. 

“If you ever cut a sheet, Pll have to 
take some money out of your bank to 
buy a new one.” 

I give him an old slip. 

Yesterday I locked him in his room 
for tearing apart the baby’s musical 
blocks. I should have known that when 
a four-year-old is engrossed in the toy 
of a one-year-old, he doesn’t want 
merely to play with it. He wants to “see 
what is inside.” 


I could have given him some nuts to 


crack open. 


AFTER NAP-TIME Tommy and I play 
fireman. 

Yesterday, when I wanted to finish 
cleaning the attic, I gave him two toy 
cars I had been saving for Christmas. 
Tommy was calling up the attic stairs 
in half an hour. “What shall I do next?” 

Today he plays fireman for a whole 
hour, his only equipment the old hose 
from the baby’s bathinette. 

But today I enter into his game for 
at least 15 minutes. 

“I’m on duty at the telephone,” 
Tom, 

I call and give him the street and 
house number of the fire. 

I praise his speed when he tells me 
he is already on the street blowing the 
siren of his engine. 

I watch the hose being attached to 
the hydrant (the chair next to his bed). 

Tam another fireman choking through 
smoke in the burning house and calling 
that the fire is in an upstair’s closet. 

Tommy and I act out two fires. 

He acts out five more while I do some 
work in the kitchen. 

Usually I read to Tommy in the early 


says 
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evening. Often, as yesterday, when . 
asks for the songs and rhymes I sing 
the baby, I persuade him “to have 
story instead” so that he will lea. 
something. 

But today he looks small in the 
bed he has recently graduated to. 
realize he’s only three years older th. 
the baby. 

He snuggles down on the clean she 
he likes because “it’s nice and cool.” 

I pat his back and sing what he wary 

—‘‘Sleep, Baby, Sleep.” 


THE HOUSE is quiet now. I havea fd 
minutes before my husband comes, 

This morning I wished today we 
yesterday. This evening I am glad tod 
was today. 

Yesterday my emphasis was on doiry 
I did my usual work, tidied the hous 
got the meals, and in addition hougr 
cleaned the attic. 

Today I did only what was necessar_ 
I aimed to help Tommy. 

Yesterday I saw Tommy in plecental 
impressions. Because I was hurrig| 
everything he did related itself to ral 
His importance annoyed me. His que 
tions were time-consuming. His temp») 
aroused mine. His wonder and }: 
magic skimmed by me. That he shou 
be so independent and so babyish, «© 
imaginative and so matter-of-fact— 
couldn’t understand. | 

Today I saw Tommy as a defini’ 


person four years old. 
’ 
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His currosiry, his wonder, his in) 
portance, his imagination, and his tru” 
to-factness, his independence and ten’ 
per, and his hunger to be babied, we 
all parts of him and this stage of be 
growth. 

Why is it, I wonder, that it takes 
small calamity like a sick day to mali 
us see life as it is? 
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t’lgoblem son 


‘My 27-year-old son is a terrific problem 
-has been for 10 years. He is driving me 

d and spending me into the poorhouse. 
‘This young man tells fantastic stories 
out himself and his parents. One doc- 


aan a few weeks. He lives at home, but 
; out almost every night until two or 
affaree o’clock. He is constantly contracting 
; )ebts which I have been paying—not small 


_ een hundred dollars to go to the west and 
0 set him out of jail. He is now forbidden 
vio enter a certain state within five years, 
lind he is forbidden to enter the premises 

where I am employed. He doesn’t care 
vii whether he earns anything or not, and 

seems to think there’s no end to the money 
ny | can spend for him. He is dangerous— 
i nas homicidal tendencies. 

_ Ihave been very patient, generous, firm, 
1 : 
easy, and reasonable—always hoping he 
" would snap out of it and make something 
of himself. He responds to nothing and 
‘doesn’t care. I am at the end of my wits. 
(I am ready to take strong action, but my 
J wife objects. She takes his part. To her 
4he is still her little boy who wouldn’t tell 
va lie, and deserving of everything. She'll 
jj Mever consent to heroic action, and I’m 
afraid she’ll leave me if I make any legal 
| move. 
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if Your intentions have been good, but 
ne ‘not wisely directed. This young man is 
# old enough to be settled, take respon- 
«  Sibility for himself, and live a decent 
4) sort of life. Whatever may have been 

the failures of you and your wife in 

handling this boy, there seems also to 
| be an inherent defect of personality— 
| largely emotional. Unless something 
drastic is done, he will lead you into 
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poverty, deep embarrassment, and a 
tragic old age. 

His instability, irresponsibility, in- 
grained wild habits, and homicidal ten- 
dencies give you full justification for 
taking steps toward his commitment to 
an institution for observation or for per- 
manent custodial care. 

Take the matter up with your family 
physician and the district attorney. The 
situation is so desperate and so urgent 
that your wife’s objections will have to 
be set aside. The chances are that once 
action has been taken, she will see the 
wisdom of it and fall in with the plan. 
If you can do so, enlist the assistance of 
your pastor and one or two other ma- 
ture persons whom she respects. Ask 
them to talk the matter over with her 
calmly and try to bring her around to a 
realistic point of view. 


Luxuries 


How can we determine what luxuries we 
can afford? Are there any generally ac- 
cepted rules or principles which could be 
used as guides? 


Necessities vary from person to per- 
son, from family to family, according to 
their mode of life and the demands upon 
them. Since necessities must have pri- 
ority, and luxuries can be secured only 
with the funds which are left, they too 
will vary. Luxuries which bring satis- 
faction and benefits to the whole family 
should have preference over those which 
benefit one person only. Those of an 
intellectual or spiritual character have 
prior claim over those which are merely 
physical. The following items call for 
special scrutiny: transportation, enter- 
taining, gifts, candy, flowers, equipment, 
allowances, clubs, recreation, and vari- 
ous “extras” in food, shelter, clothing, 
and operating expenses. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Anthology of Theism 


Religion Through the Ages—An Anthology. 


Hermon F. Bell (compiler) and Charles S. Mac- . 


farland (editor and interpreter). Philosophical 
Library. 445 pages. $5. 
The publishers’ description is: “An an- 


thology of theistic philosophies, theologians, 
essayists, dramatists, historians and poets, 
Stoic, Protestant and Catholic, from 
Cleanthes, 300 B.c., to the twentieth cen- 
tury, including Epictetus, Hugo, Carlyle, 


Augustine, Calvin, Bunyan, Kant, Dante, _ 


Browning, Whittier, George Eliot .. .” 

Actually, this 445-page volume is a con- 
fession of theistic faith by Hermon F. Bell, 
compiler. He began an ardent quest for 
truth some 40 years ago under the teaching 
of Amherst’s Professor Charles E. Garman. 
The quest led him through Yale Divinity 
School. But his pronounced theism and 
his intellectual antipathy to Christology 
precluded “licensure” by the Congrega- 
tional Church. Nor did he find satisfaction 
among the Unitarians whom he considered 
an “ethical culture society.” He laid aside 
all consideration of the active ministry 
and turned to accountancy. 

But Mr. Bell never turned his back on 
the life of the spirit. At the end of 40 
years he finds his quest fulfilled in a the- 
istic philosophy, expressed in this anthol- 
ogy. 

The easy course is to dismiss this man 
and the intimate record of his soul’s quest 
with the fair criticism that he fails to ap- 
preciate fully the “Jesus of History,” that 
he finds no atonement necessary, that he is 
primarily concerned with natural theology, 
that he loves God with all his mind only. 

For this reviewer, such a procedure fails 
to grasp the heart of the matter. The evan- 
gelical Christian is contritely, humbly, and 
devoutly concerned with the countless 
souls who have diligently quested for years 
and—for want of competent direction— 
have settled for a God who is an intel- 
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lectual abstraction and an emotional pr 
jection, the souls who confuse philosop) 
and theology, the souls who—though r 
ligious—have not yet discovered that t 
clearest revelation of God is in the suffe 
ing, death and resurrection of our La 
Jesus Christ. For these souls, Mr. Bell 
the sincere and competent spokesm# 
Herein lies the distinct value of this at 
thology of theism. of 
The volume is commended to the “pro! 
ing” pastor who finds the crisis of coi! 
temporary culture rooted in the souls 
men who as yet do not perceive that the 
fullest potentialities are realizable o 
through a child-like faith in Jesus Chrij! 


son of the living God. 

Gettysburg, Pa. Wattace E. cr | 
Failure of Faith | 

How Heathen Is Britain? By B. G. Sandhu 14 
Collins, London. 158 pages. $1.25. i 

A rosy-pink jacketed book, with a qual 
tion for a title, and a quote by an Engl 
lord calling it “startling’—whetted my a) — 
petite for the answer. C. S. Lewis help» | 
matters along considerably with his prefay_ 
The author provides a candid view of t. — 
facts with which he promptly answers t 
question and lays the blame—and, just 
case we're still hungry, speaks of the fir 
aid Mr. Sandhurst has rendered in dealii’ f 
with the injured faith of Britain. 

Following the reliable recipe of tes: 
questionnaires and polls, this literary .ck» 
comes up with a dish of generally accept) 
ideas that could be just as true in Amer) 
as in Britain. There is no religious reviv) 
school instruction does little if anythi) 
to bolster quantity or quality of Christi) 
belief; half the rising generation—thou)\ 
nominally Christian—lacks both reason a! 
feeling in religion; and religious instrun 
tion is not unpalatable to youth. : 

Having answered the question, the ail 
thor promptly looks around for a scapegayi 
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finds it in the failure of the schools 
the failure of parents. That's cold, 
fecise truth—but it isn’t stariling. 

Ify you are still “egged on” however, with 
ope, and can swallow a rather full samp- 
ing of private opinions, you'll get your 
sward in resumes of six lectures about 
mir faith. Given to 5,000 “cadets,” they ex- 
Mbit a generous amount of theology and 
ire well-seasoned with reason. The proof 
God (ontological), the nature of man, 
al standards and their authority, the 
e deeds of the faith, and the purpose 
destiny of man—are interesting and 
al illustrations of the approach needed 
and frequently being made by student pas- 
fers and those particularly close to the 
younger generation. Tests after such in- 
uction proved two things: there is very 
tle substantiated religion and vital faith 
nong the youth of today; and there is an 
almost unanimous interest and desire for 
such a religion and faith. 

_ Philadelphia Roszet D. Heeszey 


Story from the Bible 
Slave Girl. By Nora Burglon. 
209 paces. $2. 

_ If you have been looking for a book with 
stirring, spiritual theme, designed espe- 
Gially for young people—here it is. 

The characters in Slave Girl are taken 
from Bible stories, and the action takes 
Place during a most exotic, adventuresome 
Period in Biblical history. Lebonah, a 

girl, is captured and brought to 

Syria to be sold as a slave. Her life in this 
Strange land is filled with adventure. First, 
there was the mad flight back to Syria 
with her cruel captor, Humtah. Then the 
Unexpected, happy turn of evenis, when 
she stood before her new mistress, wife 

f the powerful Captain Naaman. ... And 
he day that the humbled es was 
cured of his leprosy—that was a joyous, 

‘unforgettable experience for Lebonah! 

_ This little maid proved that—“No man 
fan be made a slave against his will.” She 
isa heroic, inspiring figure. 

_ Does Lebonah ever return to her beloved 
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Siephen-Paul- 


family and friends?—That you must dis- 
cover for yourself. 

Nora Burglon’s book carries a sincere, 
worthwhile message, in a most interesting, 
direct manner. Exzanor Otson Bioom 

New Concord, Ohio 


Day of Judgment 
This Atomic Age and the Word of God. By 


Wilbur M. Smith. W. A. Wilde Co. 363 peges. 


$3. 

This book confronted me, in a tone of 
inescapable urgency, with the critical 
either-or of our Lord’s Gospel for this age 
in which the Father has caused me io live. 

Essentially this book, written by Dr. 
Wilbur M_ Smith, professor at Fuller The— 
ological Seminary, is a short survey course 
in the history of the idea of the atomic 
structure of matier from ithe earliest He- 
brew and Greek thinkers down to the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. This material is used in turn to give 
startling and thought-provoking new in- 
terpretations to some hereiofore difficult 
and obscure passages of Scripture, most 
especially in the New Testament. 

This book will be helpful reading for 
those who have been infected with a sense 
of pessimism and futility. It does not en- 
courage, but it most assuredly does chal- 
lenge. The source of both the chilling fear 
of the misuse of atomic energy for de- 
struction, and the only effective defense 
against its misuse is the human heart. Since 
the human heart is the especial field of the 
Christian church, these are days of judg- 
ment for the church. The batile line has 
shifted from the field of military sirife to 
the field white unto harvest. This book 
will convince you of that, and challenge 
you to face it with faith and vigor. 

Indianapolis Donat E. Expr 


Inglenook Cookbook. Harper. 320 paces. $2. 
A cookbook can have religious sig- 
nificance, it seems. This one was compiled 
by the publishing house of the Church of 
the Brethren, and no recipe in it “requires 


the use of wines or liquors.” 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


Among the people we met or en- 
countered during several summer sea- 
sons we spent at a seashore place on the 
Atlantic coast was an elderly gentle- 
man who was reputed among the fisher 
folk of the village “to be rich.” He was 
of short, stocky build, of such a phy- 
sical contour as might lead one to con- 
clude that he had competed successfully 
with the adverse forces of nature, being 
thereby moulded, as it were, into com- 
pactness to present a minimum of sur- 
face to the storms that assailed him. * 

Our recognition of distinctive traits 
of character in his make-up had as its 
lowest stratum the gossip of a little 
community, the majority of whom were 
fishermen. We heard it said that he was 
an infidel in so far as religion was con- 
cerned, given to making cynical re- 
marks about a few women who cham- 
pioned the Christian church and had 
some sort of organization whereby min- 
isters who were weekend guests in the 
homes of the summer people, conducted 
Lord’s Day services in a small chapel. 
He was a liberal contributor to funds 
solicited as supplies for the community’s 
needs and in some critical situations a 
motorboat of which he was the owner 
was put to use effectively. He was, in 
short, the kind of person that we define 
as a good citizen. But he claimed to 
find for himself and his fellow-citizens 
no realism in the contents of the Gospel. 

Furthermore, when occasion seemed 
to make it safe for him to point to in- 
consistencies in persons reputed to be 
active in congregations of Christians, 
he could be counted on to be definitely 
critical of religion as he assumed it to 
be. He was one of the “when you are 
dead, that is the end of you” folk. 
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Snobbishness 

We met him a short while after 
had become a resident in the cov 
munity, which was so small that eve +) 
body knew all the sojourners and * 


terpret the valuation in which we we 
held by him, we conclude that ~ 
thought us rather simple minded. EH! 
we been intellectually strong, we won 
not have been satisfied with our calli» 
according to his attitude toward us a 
toward all our clerical brethren. 
lacked ability, according to his vier 
to pull a real man’s weight in the may 
fold, complicated problems of living. | 
himself was, according to the standay 
of the world, successful in busine 
He had thereby amassed wealth. % 
had a substantially built house in wh* 
to dwell. He had the respect of } 
contemporaries, especially of the pe 
sons who ventured forth in early mc: 
to catch fish. These they sold “at t 
market” although relatively speaki) 
they received less than their labor me 
ited. Our Lord’s declaration to Pei 
and his fellow disciples “I will ma’ 
you fishers of men” was not of gre 
moment, according to this man’s view 
We respectfully suggest to our breti! 
ren in the churches that people of t 
type of our seashore acquaintance & 
numerous, difficult and dangerously a® 
tagonistic to establishing the kingde 
of God in communities. They are re 
normally reached by the Gospel becav 
they rarely hear it. They do not attew 
the church’s periodic services except 
special occasions, and at such times thir 
sit as critics rather than as humble fer! 
who frankly confess their frequent fa”) 
ures in meeting the idealism indicat 
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in our gospels. They do not deny a re- 
semblance in their daily walk and con- 
versation which one definition of walk- 
ing illustrates (perpetual falling with 
‘perpetual self recovery). 

Practically, the only occasions for 
‘open-mindedness which are at the serv- 
ice of the minister and his fellow be- 
} lievers originate from unusual happen- 
“tings. No doubt deaths are startling and 
‘effective in inducing meditations that 
are Godward. Weddings sometimes aid 
in rekindling devotion, provided. of 
‘Y course the rite of matrimony is so con- 
ducted as to impress the presence of 
God and the manifestation of his grace 
upon all who participate in the cove- 
nant. 

But the greatest yield of conversions 
and of rededications lies in the area of 
children. By this we are not asserting 
that the teachings of the Gospel of the 
Son of God lack depths of authority 
and heights of inspiration. On the con- 
trary, it is to be deeply regretted that 
confirmands frequently discontinue 
church attendance and become problem 
persons, listed on church rolls as 
“lapsed” and perhaps in the mind of 
God as backsliders who are as harmful 
to the extension of the kingdom of our 
Lord as are pagans. 


Overmuch wisdom 

The cynicism of highly cultured peo- 
ple in parts of the world where Chris- 
tianity is a barrier to barbarism and the 
medium of guidance by our Creator 
includes, we suspect and fear, a recon- 
sideration of such virtues as St. Paul 
catalogues in the fifth chapter of his 
letter to the Galatians, declaring in con- 
nection with his mention of these qual- 
ities “against such there is no law.” 

Are patience, sincerity, submission to 
the commands of God forms of weak- 
ness? Was that declaration of the 
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Nazis, or at least credited to them, 
correct, that our religion produces 
weaklings in the social progress of 
mankind? Can it be that the accumula- 
tion of wealth by the congregations be- 
gun in the midst of pioneering poverty 
is fixing the mind of the communion of 
saints on what is earthly and perishable 
rather than emphasis on the spiritual? 

The issues incident to an appeal to 
the individuals to sponsor a vast under- 
writing of the resources required for 
adequate education the same to be the 
“out-front” objective of our work from 
now until October 1950, will reveal the 
qualities of our discipleship. It is spir- 
itual mindedness that must dominate 
our labors. Material extensions must 
come also, but their acquirement and 
assignments to duties in the Church 
militant must be definitely determined 
by the inner claims of the life begun in 
regeneration and continued vigorous 
by the activities of sanctification. We 
must not admit the infiltration of world- 
liness and the consequent destruction 
of godliness. 

According to various items of per- 
sonal experience the practical objective 
of the “educational year” to which the 
ULCA has addressed itself for the pe- 
riod of time beginning Jan. 1, 1950, will 
depend largely on the success of a 
churchwide effort to emphasize the first 
personal pronoun instead of the sec- 
ond, that is, I instead of You. 

We recall an experience in the pulpit 
of the Church of the Incarnation, when 
the pastor had done well in his pres- 
entation, one of the members said to 
her daughter who was among the 
absentees, “Jane, you should have heard 
the pastor’s sermon this morning. It 
just fitted you.” As a matter of fact the 
mother was equally in need of the ex- 
hortation. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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PERSONS 


Chaplain in Naples 

If you could ask 25 young Naples, Italy, 
orphans to describe Santa Claus, you might 
wind up with a pretty good word picture 
of a ULC Navy Chaplain, Lt. (jg) Ross H. 
Trower. Furthermore, these youngsters, 
ranging in age from 8 to 10 years, might 
advise you that Santa arrived in an oil 
tanker instead of the traditional sleigh. 

It all began just before Thanksgiving 
when the U.S.S. Waccamaw, navy tanker, 
arrived in Naples harbor with Chaplain 
Trower aboard. Together with members 
of the crew, the Illinois Synod member 
proposed playing host to 25 young orphans 
at a traditional American Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

When the kids came aboard, they were 
entertained like royalty. A turkey dinner, 
with all the trimmings, was served in the 
mess, no less than three cartoons were 
shown in the moving picture theater, and 
heaping dishes of ice cream were served 
just before the young Neopolitans left. 


“Muotto Buono, PapreE!” 
.. “It’s very good, chaplain!” 
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TURKEY WITH TRIMMINGS 
... Santa in a Tanker 


Since they spoke no English, “than! 
you’s” were out of the question. Howevex 
that didn’t deter them from showing the? 
appreciation. First, it was “O Sole Mio. 
followed quickly with “Santa Maria” ans) 
then finally, “O, Marie,” a few cheers fo. — 
their new sailor pals, . . . and the part: 
was over. 

As each orphan left the ship, he wai! 
given a gift box containing candy, soap an 
a souvenir menu. An added thrill was th 
ride back to the shore aboard the Wac- 
camaw’s motor launch. i 

The crew, officers and Chaplain Trowe! 
were so pleased with their Thanksgiving 
effort that they promised themselves thai 
they would offer a repeat performance | 
Christmas time. And so when the holiday 
arrived, a similar dinner was held, wit!) 
gifts handed out by crew members. Thi 
sounds of “Silent Night” and “O Sole Mio 
filled the ship’s compartments as the inter 
national celebration went on in Naple® 
harbor. 


Army Chaplain Heads Home 
Captain Gustav F. Duhrkop, army chap 
lain and former Midwest Synod official, iis 
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turning to the United States for leave and 

sassignment after nearly two years’ duty 

1 the Far East Command. 

| A graduate of Martin Luther Seminary 

1 Lincoln, Nebr., he served as pastor and 
-|fficer of the Midwest Synod before attend- 
lag the chaplain’s school at Harvard Uni- 
_fersity. Commissioned in 1942, he was 
|tationed at the New York Port of Em- 
-harkation for almost four years, and also 
‘}t Fort McClellan, Ala., before sailing for 
{Manila in January 1947. He was trans- 

ferred in May to Okinawa. 


‘Altoona Surprise 
At the conclusion of the annual candle- 


- light service on Christmas Eve, members 
/ £ Bethany Church, Altoona, Pa., watched 


‘hurch Councilman George T. Scott ap- 
roach Pastor George K. Bowers. 
‘| During the conversation that followed, 
he pastor’s face produced a look of com- 
olete surprise, which was just what the 
vongregation had expected. They, even 
ihajthe younger children, had kept their secret 
vee}30 Well that neither Pastor Bowers nor his 
‘{hiqwife knew of the shiny new sedan which 


was their Christmas present. 

A weekly “youth night” has been re- 
cently inaugurated by Pastor Bowers, and 
hundreds of children of every faith have 
been attracted regularly. Plans have also 
been set in motion for the erection by the 
congregation of a community youth center 
adjacent to the present property. 


World Studytours Picks Shaheen 

The Rev. Raymond Shaheen, pastor of 
Messiah Church, Williamsport, Pa., has 
been selected by World Studytours to serve 
as a group leader on their European Semi- 
nar, “The Church’s Task in the Modern 
World.” 

The non-profit organization sponsors 
these tours which combine sightseeing and 
insight. Pastor Shaheen will lead a group 
of 20 pastors and lay people in a study in 
10 countries of Europe from the social and 
religious viewpoint. 

Over seven capital cities will be visited; 
lectures and interviews, acquainting the 
party with current trends in religious faith, 
will be a part of the tour in England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Ger- 


Pastor GrorGE Bowers’ FAMILY AND CHRISTMAS GIFT 
rT ... even the children knew how to keep a secret 
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SAN 


BurLperR, Mopret Parish House, AND PASTOR 
. it wasn’t hard seeing where the money would go 


many, Italy, Switzerland and France. 

Tentative sailing date has been set as the 
latter part of June, with return six weeks 
later. The overall fee has been estimated 
at approximately $1,000. 


Rehmeyer Honored, 
The Rev. Louis H. Rehmeyer, pastor of 


Immanuel Church, Manchester, Md., was 
honored at a special service recently in 
observance of 25 years of service in the 
Carroll County community. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. William Waltemeyer, Gettys- 
burg College professor, and the Rev. Mor- 
ris G. Zumbrun, pastor of Jefferson parish 
and a son of the congregation. Pastor Reh- 
meyer was presented with a purse. 


Effective Fund Raiser — 
When Pastor Howard H. Winkelmann 


and his Christ Church council decided that 
their Ridgefield, N. J., congregation had to 
have room for expansion, they chose a 
parish house as the best means of alleviat- 


ing overcrowded conditions. Approximately 
$60,000 would be needed to build such an 
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addition, they advised the congregation. 

The building fund campaign got unde 
way with the usual literature, sermoy) 
committee meetings, but none of them we 
quite so effective as a model of the pr” 
posed structure. 

J. Rainato, a member of the chur 
couneil and of the Brotherhood, spe 
nearly four months of his spare time 
erecting the exact-scale model parii 
house. Bricks, cornices, and roof were fas:| 
ioned out of painted cardboard, cut in se 
arate pieces and painstakingly laid 
gether (see cut). The detailed work we 
best evidenced in the reproduction of t! 
church’s three stained-glass window 
When completed, the model stood four ft 
high, almost three feet wide and was eig 
feet long. 

The building fund campaign, direct: 
towards an initial $25,000 necessary i) 
completion of the first floor, grew rapid | 
In the model, placed in the nave during t! 
campaign, members could see what thw 
contributions were going to produce. 

Recently, the model was placed in 
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a bell 


t 


dgefield Park photographer’s show win- 


‘)w. There it is currently attracting con- 
Alerable attention. 


| Car Arrives in Brooklyn 
Two months after Dr. Paul E. -Arnold 
as installed pastor of Epiphany Church, 
ooklyn, N. Y., members presented him 
ith a new car, dedicated to the work of 
».e pastor in parish calling and for the use 
® the parsonage family. 
‘Church Councilman John Bierschenck 
esented Dr. Arnold with the keys, spoke 
‘the rapid strides with which the con- 
regation has grown since his installation. 
junior choir of 50 has been organized, 
endance at services has doubled, and 
vo youth groups established. 


‘ale Lutheran Honored 

| Dr. Carl H. Kraeling, professor at Yale 
Mniversity and former instructor in the 
thiladelphia Seminary, has been elected 
‘resident of the American Schools for Ori- 
'ntal Research. His election took place at 
| bint sessions of the National Association 
f Biblical Instructors, the Society of Bib- 
ieal Literature and the ASOR, held at 
Jnion Theological Seminary, New York. 


tiple Birthday Party 

| For years, three Southern gentlemen well 
|Mown in United Lutheran Church circles 
jlave observed their respective birthdays in 
jt simultaneous celebration. Sometimes, 
they have had to be content just to tele- 
phone each other, more often they have 
deen able to spend the day together. 

_ The trio is composed of Dr. Walton H. 
Greever, retired secretary of the ULCA; 
Or. H. A. McCullough, pastor emeritus of 
3t. Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. C.; and 
Or. Pleasant Edgar Monroe, president of 
‘Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 

_ This Dec. 18—Their Big Day—an effort 
was made to have the three together for 
dinner at a Columbia hotel, but Dr. Monroe 
was unable to be present. He sent greet- 
ings, therefore, to Drs. Greever and Mc- 
Cullough who enjoyed a birthday luncheon 
with members of their respective families. 
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Missing Links 

When Kansas Synod Historian George 
Anderson recently began preparing copies 
of the Kansas Synod Lutheran for bind- 
ing, he discovered that a number of issues 
were missing from his set. 

Specifically, he needs all of the issues 
of 1923, and scattered numbers dating be- 
fore 1925. Since a complete file is neces- 
sary for the synod’s records, Dr. Anderson 
has issued a call for his missing copies. He 
hopes to receive them from pastors who 
have old issues in their files and mail them 
to him at University Drive, Route 4, Law- 
rence, Kan. 


Nebraska Synod Hopes to Establish 
New Congregation in Alliance Soon 


By Paut WinemMan 


Nesraska Synop officials are currently 
directing attention to the western part of 
the state where a Lutheran 

Nebraska 


congregation is in process 

of being organized. With 
eight or ten families as a nucleus, a new 
church in Alliance is not too far distant. 
ULCA approval and full co-operation of 
the Board of American Missions have been 
promised. 

Alliance, the seat of Boxbutte County, 
has an approximate population of 7,500 and 
is located about 60 miles east of the Wyom- 
ing stateline. At present, there are no 
Lutheran churches in the community. 

KountzE Memoria Cuurcu, Omaha, re- 
cently celebrated its 90th anniversary. 
Speakers included Governor Val Peterson, 
the Rev. T. J. C. Schuldt, president of the 
synod, President A: L. Cole of the Omaha 
Ministerial Association, and Dr. Walter H. 
Traub, pastor since 1931. The congregation 
was established as “the first Lutheran 
church west of the Missouri River” on Dec. 
5, 1858 by Dr. Henry W. Kuhns. “Organ- 
ization was effected,” Dr. Kuhns once said, 
“when Omaha was only an Indian trading 
village comprising a population of several 
hundred.” The congregation recently 
burned a $50,000 mortgage. 
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THE Rev. Jonn Jacoss, pastor of United 
Church, Scribner, and Immanuel Church, 
Snyder, has accepted a call to Salem 
Church, Ponca, assumed his duties Feb. 1. 

THE ParisH Lire aND WorK committee of 
synod met with the Rev. William S. Avery, 
enlistment secretary of the ULCA Parish 
and Church School Board, on Jan. 10. 

TasiTHA Home has a new wheel chair for 
the men’s department, a memorial to the 
late George Haase of Emerson, by his 
widow. 

THE Lrprary of the late Dr. William Guss 
has been donated to Western Seminary. 

THE ANNUAL Pastors’ and Students’ Con- 
ference usually held at Western Seminary 


during February has been temporarily, 


discontinued. In its place, a convocation 
will be held in May. It is felt that this 
plan will be more convenient to pastors 
and students. 

By SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT, Pastor Kendig 
W. Rupley serves both Emmanuel congre- 
gation at Hampton and the Danish Lu- 
theran congregation there. The arrange- 
ment is to last for at least six months. The 
Hampton Women’s Guild presented and 
had installed a new cabinet sink in the 
parsonage kitchen. 

Tue DanisH LuTHERAN church at Wolbach 
has been closed, and the members are wor- 
shiping in Trinity Church, supplied by Dr. 
C. B. Harman of Grand Island. The Danish 


Experiment 
In 1945, a ULC congregation decided 
to try an experiment—sending “The Lu- 
theran" into each of its homes. 


Attendance during three years when 
this plan was in effect was the highest in 
the congregation's history. Communicant 
membership reached its highest level— 


94 per cent. Average benevolent giving 
jumped from $7.91 to over $12 per mem- 
ber per year. Lutheran World Action 
increased on a per capita basis from $2 
to $5 annually. Current expenses re- 
ceived increased giving more than 10 
per cent. 


congregation at Cushing has also asked 
Dr. Harman’s services. 

EMMANUEL CuHuRcH, Tekamah, has ag 
paid double apportionment and Luther: 
World Action quotas in full. This is t) 
seventh straight year for payment of a | 
portionment in full. A public Thank Ci} 
fering by the women brought in over $1! 
and over $75 for Tabitha Home. 

Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Vacoma, for the se 
ond time has met apportionment and LW) 
in full. The Sunday school Christmas pr) 
gram was postponed by storm and anol 
bound roads until New Year’s Day. 


Lutheran Laymen of Syracuse Ele 
Atonement Layman 1949 Presidew 


By Curistran P. JENS: 


SyracussE—W. Harry Hown, layman 

Atonement Church, was elected preside 

of the Lutheran Laymen | 

Syracuse and Vicinity 
New York the annual meeting held | 
First Church. Other officers for the nv 
year include: Edward Ruckdeschel 
Christ Church, Salina, vice president; R. 
Knudsen of First Church, Syracuse, se 
retary; and Dr. Carl Schamu of St. Pav: 
Church, Liverpool, treasurer. Dinn) 
speaker was the Rev. John E. Sjauken | 
St. John’s and St. Peter’s Church. 

Tue Rev. Joun M. Jostyn of Atonemé 
Church, Syracuse, observed his 25th ani 
versary as pastor recently. Dr. H. : 
Yeckel of Zion Church, and Dr, Freder')) 
R. Knubel, president of synod, spoke. Pis 
tor Joslyn was presented a purse. 

Tue Rev. Jonn E. SJAUKEN was instal!) 
pastor of St. John’s and St. Peter’s Chur 
Syracuse, on Nov. 7 by Pastor Donald | 
Prigge of Mt. Tabor Church. Participati | 
were Pastor Paul J. Tritschler of Hew 
Trinity Church, Endicott; Dr. Knuk 
president of synod; and Pastor John | 
Sardeson, president of Central Conferen)’ 

Wittram G. Yecxet of Zion Chur 
Syracuse, was recently elected preside 
of the city’s Lutheran Society. Oth 
named to office include: Pastor Norbem' 
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Big Christmas for Kokomo Pastor 
Just before Christmas, members of St. John's Church, Kokomo, Ind., surprised their pastor, 
the Rev. Otto H. Friedmann, with a new four-door sedan. Pictured at the presentation ceremonies 


‘ are: Trustees Elbert Platner, Fred Bulk, Leland Johnson, Rudolph Obermeyer, Charles Young, Ronald 
, Krofft, Hans Schroeter and Clifford Prifogle. Pastor Friedman is the second from the right. 
eg ee ie 


“HL Stracker, Luther Memorial Church, 
“Nort Syracuse, vice president; Mrs. John 
, McMullen, Christ Church, Salina, secre- 
“tary; and Miss Beatrice Snyder of First 
Church, Syracuse, treasurer. The commit- 
: tee on parish education has initiated an 
"attendance contest in all church schools. 
_ Having begun Dec. 1, they will run to 
™ March 1. 
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“ Canada Lutherans Are Aiding DPs 


In Ever-Increasing Areas of Synod 


d By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 
| AT ENTHUSIASTIC MEETINGS held with Na- 
, tional Lutheran Council executive director 
Paul Empie, Canada Synod 

Ontario Lutherans have planned Lu- 
theran World Action and Im- 

4 Migration efforts for 1949. Already much 
7 activity on behalf of new immigrants is 
y reported by Redeemer Church members 
in Montreal, who are assisting Pastor 
, Friedrichsen in welcoming the new arri- 
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vals. Similar reports are given from the 
Brockville-Cornwall area’ under Pastor 
F. L. Howald; in Welland by Pastor Carl 
R. Cronmiller, and at Pickering by Pastor 
Harry N. Lossing, as well as in the Kings- 
ton mission. Together with other areas pre- 
viously reported, these Lutherans are 
showing ever-increasing interest in assist- 
ing displaced persons arriving in Canada. 
The newest mission in the synod, on 
Shoemaker Avenue, in Kitchener, began 
services Jan. 2. Encouragement for the 
new congregation came in the form of a 
check for $500 from the church council 
of St. John's Church, Waterloo. In ad- 
dition a $100 contribution was presented 
by a firm of local realtors, Hassenaur 
and Shantz. 

LATEST REPORTS of the Waterloo Expan- 
sion Appeal indicates receipts in excess of 
$50,000. Hamilton conference churches re- 
port the largest percentage of quotas met 
in full. 

STERLING SILVER communion vessels, a 
gift of Mrs. Verner Uster, have been pre- 
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sented to Trinity Mission, Fort Erie. 

OFFERING PLATES at Normanby and Car- 
rick were too small to contain the $965 for 
the Waterloo Expansion Appeal. 

Tue FINNISH congregation at Sudbury 
plans a $40,000 church, Pastor Armas Kor- 
honen reports. 

AFTER EXTENSIVE renovations, St. John’s 
Church, Arnprior, was reopened in Decem- 
ber. 

Representative of the spirit of prog- 
ress found in many churches is a state- 
ment in the report of Pastor Roy Grosz 
of St. Peter's Church, Heidelberg: ‘LWA 
quota met; congregation on verge of 
reaching Waterloo Expansion program; 
well along the road to doubled appor- 
tionment." 

THE ATTRACTIVE new parsonage at Zion 
Church, Pembroke, is the dream of many a 
pastor. Spacious living quarters adjoin the 
church with a central heating system. 
Among the many practical features is a 
fireproof vault in the basement for congre- 
gational records. Part of a five-year ex- 
pansion program, the parsonage represents 
the fourth step in the overall plan. Final 
unit will be the parish hall. This rapidly 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


at 
St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN EF. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M, 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 


HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


Blackwelder and Reinartz to Spea 


growing congregation found three Sunda 
services necessary during the. Advent sea 
son. The evening service is the! most large! 
attended. Pastors are the Rev.,J. M. Zim, 
merman and the Rev. M. Voss. 

A stewardship advance is reflected in 
early reports at the year's close. Record 
receipts in excess of $80,000 are in hand. 
Synodical officials expect the total to © 
approximate $90,000 before closing of 
synodical books the middle of this month. 

FrELLowsHip is enjoyed between th 
Brotherhoods of Zion, Stratford, and & 
Matthew’s churches, Brantford. 


| 
During Harrisburg Religious Series 


By Georce F. Hark) 


Harrissurc—Of the four outstandir 
speakers scheduled on the 1949 series | 
Harrisburg Communi | 
Religious Services, tw) 
are Lutheran—Dr. | 
Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the Unit: 
Lutheran Church, and Dr. Oscar F. Blac 
welder, pastor of Reformation Chure:! 
Washington, D. C. 

Others on the series will be Dr. Josey 
R. Sizoo, president of New Brunswick Th)’ 
ological Seminary of the Evangelical ay 
Reformed Church, and Dr. Norman Vile 
cent Peale, pastor of Marble Collegiag 
Church, New York City. The series is com 
ducted annually by the United Churches 
Harrisburg and the city YMCA. H 

A total of $1,280,000 was received by 7 
the treasurer of the Central Pennsylvania } 
Synod during 1948. Over $600,000 went — 
to the United Lutheran Church budget. 
Commenting on these figures, Dr. Joseph 
D. Krout, secretary, said, "Our synod has | 
raised 150 per cent of the ULCA appor- 
tionment; our only pride lies in the fact — 
that we had a share in the 30th Anni- 
versary Appeal." 

Tue Rev. Greorce F. Harkins has be 
appointed by Dr. Dwight F, Putman 
synodical chairman of the 1949 Luther’ 
World Action appeal. Five conference «i! 
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Pennsylvania 


nih sctors and over 60 group directors have 
een appointed to assist in the promotion 
re f LWA and met for the first time as a 
,,am Jan. 17 when Dr. Paul Empie dis- 
ussed goals, methods, and needs. 
, AFTER SERVING Wicker Park Church, Chi- 
1 (280, for over 14 years, the Rev. Charles 
4 jeslie Venable resigned and accepted the 
all of St. Paul’s Church, Harrisburg. Pas- 
y Pr Venable was installed Jan. 11 by Synod 
’ /resident Putman. 
Fl St. Michael's Church, Harrisburg, was 
is host to members of Messiah, Zion, and 
| Augsburg churches at a Watchnight 
Service, Dec. 31. The Rev. Richard Byers 
Martin, of Augsburg Church, preached. 
| DownTOWN CHURCHES of Harrisburg 
|nited for a Week of Prayer the first week 
Hea January, conducting three services in 
race Methodist Church. Speakers were 
.r. Harry F. Baughman, professor of Hom- 
_.etics at Gettysburg Seminary; the Rev. 
John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
seminary; and the Rev. W. Earl Ledden, 
sishop of the Syracuse area for the Meth- 
| dist Church. 
| 


nt 
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‘Miisterium Leaguers Approach Goal 
yf 25,000 “Kiddie Kits” for LWR 


rm 


i PHILADELPHIA—Over 20,000 “kiddie kits” 

qi 1ave been packed and shipped by Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania 

~?ennsylvania Luther Leaguers 

of through the Easton cen- 

Sler for Lutheran World Relief. The young 
»eople, having set a goal of 25,000 by spring, 

ave been devoting much time this winter 

“lo the kits. Thirty bales of used clothing, 

"(hanneled through the Easton center, have 

‘tone into Berlin via the famous air lift. 

| The Rev. Henry W. Snyder, Jr., pastor 

‘of Holy Trinity Church, Bethlehem, and 

"the Rev. G. Edward Knapp of St. Peter's 

! Church, Philadelphia, have been named 

Allentown and Philadelphia conference 

Lutheran World Action directors. They 

"replace the Rev. Ralph R. Hartzell of St. 

14 Stephen's Church, Allentown, and Dr. 

4) Bela Shetlock of Zion Church, Olney. 
...., 19, 1949 
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THE NINE January graduates of Philadel- 
phia Seminary have been made Life Mem- 
bers in the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the ULCA. The memberships were pre- 
sented by the Ministerium WMS. 

Dr. G. H. Becutotp and the Rev. Arthur 
C. Chatten have been appointed co-chair- 
men for the Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s 
efforts to assist displaced persons. A 
pamphlet, “Answering Your Questions 
about the Resettlement of Displaced Per- 
sons,” has been prepared for publication 
and distribution. 

DEANS OF LEADERSHIP training schools in 
the Philadelphia area met Jan. 14 in the 
Chapel of the Living Word, Muhlenberg 
Building. The meeting was sponsored by 
the Ministerium’s parish education com- 
mittee. 

THE SUPERSTRUCTURE of St. John’s Church, 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 


Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting In the Shenandoah Valley, sfop af 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 

On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


ST. PAUL'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 

E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 
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South Pottstown, will be dedicated early 
next month. Organized in 1942, this mis- 
sion now has 220 confirmed members, 206 
communing members and a Sunday school 
enrollment of over 150. The Rev. Robert 
M. Lamparter is pastor. 

Nearty 100 taymen of the Ministerium 
visited 540 chureh councils during 1948, 
presenting the work of the church, urging 
every member visitations and emphasizing 
tithing. Over 300 EMVs were planned with 
196 congregations promising to stress tith- 
ing in the visitation. 

Christ Church, Upper Darby, burned 
its mortgage, celebrated the 20th anni- 
versary of its dedication, and the com- 
pletion of 28 years of service by its first 
and only pastor, Dr. Paul S. Wagner, on 
Jan. 2. Organized June 30, 1920, with 
17 charter members, the congregation 
now numbers between 1,100 and 1,200 
active confirmed members and owns 
property valued at $200,000. 

A 40-mMINUTE moving picture, “An An- 
swer for Anne,” produced by the National 
Lutheran Council, will be shown in Min- 
isterium congregations. The film depicts 
the plight of the DPs and shows what Lu- 
theran World Action is doing for them. 

Seven Ministerrum missions recently ac- 
cepted full responsibility for fyll payment 
of their pastors’ salaries for the first time. 
They include: Trinity Church, Clark’s 
Summit; Grace Church, Goldsboro; Mill- 
creek parish; St. Timothy’s Church, Phila- 
delphia; Epiphany Church, Pleasantville; 
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Reformation Church, Reiffton; St. Pav: 
Church, Shavertown. | 

Tue Executive Boarp of the Ministerin/ 
has authorized its officers to proceed wi 
a survey of inner mission work. The ¢ 
ficers are to decide which phase of }} 
work should be surveyed. Dr. Emil | 
Fischer will soon appoint an election coy 
mittee as one of synod’s standing co) 
mittees, 

Tue REQUESTS of St. John’s Church, | 
Clair, and St. Matthew’s Church, Mt. C)) 
mel, to be permitted to join the Slovi: 
Zion Synod, have been received by |} 
Executive Board of the Ministerium, |: 
ferred to the next synodical convention, | 

A commirrrE has been appointed to stv 
Union Church problems among Luthe*}} 
and Evangelical and Reformed congre;} 
tions within the Ministerium. Missiom i 
Superintendent R. L. Winters will serves} 
convener, and Board Secretary Karl | 
Henry will act as advisor. Members } 
clude: Pastors Fred S. Blank, Elmer } , 
Leisey, Luther R.' Schlenker, Harold \ 


Minnich, and Arthur P. Snyder. 1h 


Date of Lutherlyn Dedication Si | 
By Pittsburgh Synod for June | 


By Gerorce E. Lyk 


PrirrssurcH—Lutherlyn Camp is to @ 

dedicated on June 12. Schedule for @ 

1949 camping season»! 

Bee Girls, June - 

Pennsylvania uly 10; Intermecie 

Girls, July 10-17; eae Girls, ly 

17-24; Junior Boys, July 24-31; Interv } 
diate/ Boys, July 31-Aug. 7; Senior Bvs, 

Aug, 7-21; Junior Girls, Aug. 21-28. 

Dr, R. F. Steininger will direct the ca»), 
assisted by Mrs. Cecil Alexander, assow’¢ } 
director for the girls’ camp, and the | 
S. S. Shaulis, associate director for @ } 
boys. 

Tue Lururran Srupenr Association? 
Greater Pittsburgh is currently sponsos / 
a series of discussions on “When We Coy ), 
Him—We Act,” dealing with communi) | 
democracy, campus, society, and the pit'- 
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of race. A vespers communion was 
sid recently in Bethany Church, East 
i iberty. 


The Lord's Acre plan used at Mt. Zion 
Church, resulted in an offering of almost 
$1,300. Each member set aside and ded- 
th ieated a worthy portion of farm crops, 
\@ stock or wages. Pastor H. O. Harner is 
‘i, the supply. 
by A pacEant, “Advent,” written by Pastor 
m?. K. Rogers, was presented in First 
in) hurch, Warren, on Dec. 26. 

»¢ Ar Sr. SrepHen’s Cuurcu, Erie, the ath- 
ie tie association sponsors a_ basketball 
eam, bowling, softball, tennis, chess and 
jv heckers competition, and recently organ- 
yg sed a Sunday school orchestra. 
(1 MIDWEEK PRAYER services have been in- 
»y!toduced at Messiah Church, Wesleyville, 
n¢ Y Pastor D. R. Poole. A recent enlistment 
ol! Togram enrolled 35 pupils in the Sunday 
chool. A 16-mm sound movie projector 

3 a recent memorial to Carl Lingquist, 

ged in World War II. 

') Cazvary Cuurcu, Sharon, has its first or- 
| (an since its organization. 

Excavation for a new building for 
lf Honterus Church, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
» begun. For more than two years, the 
if | Congregation worshiped in a lodge hall. 

w Of the estimated $86,000. cost, $52,000 

ts in hand. 

;¢ St. James’ Cuurcu, Pittsburgh, will hold 

</! Mortgage-burning service Jan. 30. 

i Superintendent of Missions D. L. Houser 

vill speak. The Rev. J. W. Thomas is 
dastor. 

¢ Mr. Zion Cuurcx will sponsor a home 

Mission project this year—North Zion 

.| Church, near South Park. The latter is an 

, 2d rural church that is now in the center 
of a rapidly growing suburban area. 

~ SUNDAY scHoot attendance at St. An- 

« Irew’s Mission, Carnegie, doubled in 1948, 

{and the communing membership is 50 per 

yeent higher. Accessions totaled 63. The 

, Rev. E. L. Hauser is pastor. 
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A LuTHERAN young people’s group has 
been organized in the Beaver-Ohio Valley 
area, and consists of Luther Leaguers in 
11 ALC and ULCA congregations. Advisor 
is Pastor F. H. Schott, Zelienople. 

1948 brought the Kiski Valley Lutheran 
Leadership Training School its largest en- 
rollment in a 15-year history. 

Trinity CuurcH, Mt. Pleasant, has ap- 
proved plans for a new Gothic structure. 

An inter-Lutheran youth rally for the 
greater Pittsburgh area is scheduled for 
Feb, 13 in Mt. Zion Church. The Rev. 
Paul Daugherty of Butler will speak. The 
Inner Mission Society of Pittsburgh and 
the various synodical Luther Leagues are 
sponsors. 

Two East Conference churches recently 
completing renovation projects include: 
First Church, Apollo, and Trinity Church, 
Freeport. 

A NEW ALTAR has been dedicated at St. 
Paul’s Church, McKean parish. 

A BRASS ALTAR cross is one of several re- 
cent gifts to Grace Church, Rochester. 
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Reading Congregation Appoints New 
Director of Religious Education 


By Gunnar KNUDSEN 


Reapinc—Miss Elizabeth L. Fackler has 
been appointed director of religious edu- 
eation for Trinity Church, succeeding Miss 

Thora Moldenhawer. A 

H native of Erie, Pa., Miss 
Pennsylvania Fackler is a graduate of 
the Baltimore Motherhouse and of Hart- 
wick College. She has served congrega- 
tions in Brooklyn, Lyons and Syracuse, 
N. Y., and at the Martin Luther Neighbor- 
hood House in Philadelphia. In addition, 


Mrs. Raymond C. Sorrick, widow of the 
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late Dr. Raymond C. Sorrick, former pri 
ident of the Maryland Synod, has be. 
employed as a parish worker, a new pe; 

Catvary CuurcH, Laureldale, recen’ 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of ‘} 
present church building. Speakers wen}; 
Dr. Charles H. Trexler, student pastor 
Muhlenberg College, and Dr. Floyd 
Eichner, pastor of Advent Church, Phil 
delphia. Pastor Mark K. Trexler has serv, 
this congregation 24 years. 4 

ApveNtT CHuRcH, West Lawn, also 7} 
cently celebrated 20 years in their chur| 
Speakers were: President Emil E. Fisch} ql 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, #|}, 
Dr. Roy L. Winters, superintendent ‘ 
Ministerium Home Missions. A tablet he! J, 
oring the eight servicemen who died |} 
World War II was dedicated. 7 

The family at the Lutheran Home }| ' 
Topton recently dedicated a new elec} 
organ erected in the chapel. The orji} 
was a gift of Attorney and Mrs. Paul | 
Price of Reading. Superintendent Webs! 
K. Reinert conducted the dedication. Mw 
Howard E. Kleckner of Easton was gui) 
organist. Mr. Price is a long-time mem)? 
of the Home’s Board of Trustees. 

The organ of Christ Church, Dryville, 3 
been renovated. President Victor A. Kr»: 
inger of the Reading Conference of } 
Ministerium, was rededication speaker 

Renovations costing $45,000 have bi 
completed at St. John’s Church, the chu)! | 
being rededicated in December. Pas? 
Robert H. Ischinger has resigned as pass. 

New orricers of the Easton district of * 
East Penn Conference are: President, 
W. R. Siegart, St. Matthew’s, Reading; »> 
president, the Rev. Robert E. Carl; sec 
tary, Dr. Edward P. Turnbach; treasw’, 
Howard Hamlen, Easton. 

A YOUNG COUPLE, under appointmen’ 5 
missionaries to Liberia, were marriec 1 
St. Matthew’s Church, Reading, recer. 
They are Dr. Lowell C. Yund, house p 
sician at the Reading Hospital and Is } 
Ruth Anne Frick, R.N. Dr. Yund isa 1 
of the Rev. Roy L. Yund, Veterans Adne- 
istration Hospital in New York City. ">? 
couple will sail for Liberia in mid-194i! 
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DECEASED 


Sister Theodora Schmidt 
SWE Sister Theodora Schmidt, a deaconess of 
isle Baltimore Motherhouse, died suddenly 
ly t Jan. 3. Since 1942 she had suffered in- 
il rvals of mental illness, followed by long 
Sriods of good health and useful service 
‘her profession. 
40 On Dec. 28 she left the Motherhouse 
«hil ithout explanation. It was presumed she 
Fitts making a brief visit with friends, as 
ll@.e has frequently done. Her body was 
ie! und on Jan. 4 in Alexandria, Va. 
tT is likely that she had become con- 
di ised, and had taken shelter in a school 
lis which she found parked in Alexandria, 
ome ere she died of exposure. Unusual cir- 
él ymstances of her death were widely pub- 
a cized in newspapers, but investigation 
a 
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indicated that no violence had been in- 
volved. 

Sister Theodora was born in Rotterdam, 
Holland, on Oct. 4, 1897. At the age of nine 
she left Holland with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Rudolph Schmidt; her brothers, 
Karl and John, and her sisters, Marie and 
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Sophie, going to Grand Rapids, Mich. Upon 
the completion of her deaconess training 
in 1919 she became the parish deaconess 
of Reformation Church, Baltimore. In 1936 
she was called to Grand Rapids to care for 
her aged parents who were ill. After six 
years devoted to the care of her parents, 
and at the same time rendering part-time 
service to her home church, Trinity, she 
assumed a full-time position in her home 
church. Shortly after she had a complete 
nervous breakdown, necessitating hos- 
pitalization and the discontinuation of her 
work at Trinity. When her health per- 
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Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 
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Concentrates training in the first two 
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mitted it, she returned to the Motherhor 
where she assisted to various activities a 
also assisted in various churches on a pas 
time basis. 


Funeral service was conducted on Jeni h 


at the Motherhouse by Dr. Harry | 
Baughman, president of the Board of Dei 
coness Work; the Rev. Howard F. Res, }) 
pastor of Reformation Church, Baltima)) 
and Dr. John Schmidt of Toledo. 


William E. Wheeler i 

Dr. William E. Wheeler, 76, retired I} }¥ 
theran pastor, died Dec. 28 in Lakelai) }) 
Fla., where he had made his home since } 
retirement several years ago. 

Born in Baltimore, Md., in 1872, he wi 
educated at the Eli Lamp School in ti} }) 
city, was graduated from Gettysburg C } 
lege in 1897 and from Gettysburg Semine! |) 
in 1900. He was ordained by the Maryle| 
Synod in 1900 and was called immediat! }) 
to the Woodsboro parish, subsequer?! 


serving Trinity Church, Taneytown, MW} }: 


Chicago, IIl.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Atchis:, 


Kan. He served several terms on the M+ }\ 


land College board of trustees and wi 
president of the Kansas Synod. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Lillian L: 
dauer Wheeler, and two sisters. 


Changes of Pastorate 


CANADA SYNOD 

BAETZ, ALVIN. From St, James' Church, 
peler, Ontario. To Shoemaker-Bridgej! 
Parish, Ontario. 66 Shoemaker Ave., Ki» 
ener, Ontario. 

OJANTO, JUHO. From Finnish Parish, Kk: 
land Lake, Ontario. To Finnish Parish, 7: 
mins, Ontario. 71 Balsom St. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
BARKLEY, W. W. From Grace Church, Cem 
Hill, Pa. To Trinity Church, Greencastle, . 
BICKEL, HARVEY. From New Franklin Chav 
Pa. Retirement. 
BIRK, RALPH W. From Trinity Church, Altow, 
Pa. To Zion Church, Manheim, Pa. 104. 
High St. 
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ichd TIGER, M. C. Institution chaplain. From 
ites McConnellstown, Pa. To 714 Pennsylvania 
a Ave., Huntingdon, Pa. 

ALHOUN, ROBERT J. From Shrewsbury 
na) Charge, Pa. To Zion Church, Hummelstown, 
tianty Pa. 20 N. Rosina St. 
iofD)LARKE, SAMUEL M. From Christ Church, 
f. Re) Union, N. J. To New Chester Charge, New 
jaltimt Chester, Pa. 

. ERZEL, FRANK B. From Schellsburg Charge, 

Pa. To St. Peter's Church, St. Petersburg, Pa. 

VINES, CHARLES S. From Trinity Church, 
lied] Darby, Pa. Retirement. 
lake) AMMERER, JOHN W. From Marysville 
sine) Charge, Pa. To St. John's Church, Boiling 

Springs, Pa. 

et sIDEL, GLENN B. From Summerhill Charge, 
in ( Pa. To Garrett Charge, Garrett, Pa. 

et NITTLE, J. F. From Zion Church, Manheim, 

univ Pa. Retirement. 46 E. High St., Manheim. 

Vari CCLELLAN, VINTON G. From Windsor Park 

noid Charge, Pa. To Riegelsville sata de Riegels- 

que ville, Pa. 

wy, | HLER, GEORGE |. From Portage-South Fork 

jhe Charge, Pa. Retirement. Lewisberry, Pa. 

the ll ENABLE, CHARLES L. From Chicago, Ill. To 

ani | St. Paul's Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 3230 Green 

St. 


ULC CALENDAR 


ANUARY 
#25. Knubel-Miller Lectures. Given by Dr. 
Harry F. Baughman. First Church, In- 
rch, ? dianapolis, Ind. 
i‘ 26. Executive Board. New York City. 
"7-28, Knubel-Miller Lectures. First Church, 
Topeka, Kan. 
ih EBRUARY 
a 4. Virginia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Roanoke. 
00 3-17. Georgia-Alabama Synod. Resurrection 
) Church, Augusta, Ga. 
17. South Carolina Synod. Ebenezer Church, 


‘Ch Columbia. 
16. Special meeting Indiana Synod. Bethle- 
Ale hem Church, Indianapolis. 


it Purpose: to take action on purchase of 
| Property for summer camp program. 


r ‘nuary 19, 1949 


“SING UNTO HIM 


a New Song’ 


— PSALMS 33:3 


CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


FLEMISH TYPE 


The latest, most modern con- 
cert instrument of 37 to 61 
bells. Capable of unlimited 
harmony and expression. Can 
be sounded inside as organ 
bells, or outside as tower bells. 
The world’s finest carillon. 


ENGLISH 7 CPE 


The newest melody bells in 
1 to 25 rich, sonorous notes. 
Unequalled for calling, tolling, 
hymns and popular airs. 
All “‘Carillonic Bells” can 
be clock-operated and 
played through automatic 
roll-player. All are 
your “best buy in bells.” ap 


\\ ; *) _ SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, Inc, 
rite SELLERSVILLE, PA., DEPT. LU-91 
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in CONCLUSION 


AFTER THAT MEETING in Minneapolis 
this month (read about it on page 4) 
there can be no turning back from the 
road toward a great merger of Lutheran 
churches in America. 

When Dr. Bersell called the meeting, 
the eventual merger of a majority of 
the Lutherans on this continent became 
a certainty. Someone had to take the 
first step. 

Now that the merger process has been 
set in motion it can’t be stopped. Be- 


cause it is logical and necessary. There’ 


may be a few churches which will not 
come in with the others when the day 
arrives. The day may be postponed 
longer than we like. But it is coming. 

We United Lutherans are 99.9 per 
cent in favor of the largest possible 
merger in the shortest possible time. 
We shall ask no favors. Other Luther- 
ans won’t have to make concessions to 
us. We won’t say our ways of doing 
things have to be accepted. 

We won’t claim a majority of prom- 
inent offices in a merged church. All 
of us officials, administrators, editors 
and the rest will have to step aside and 
let the new church name the people 
best fitted for the new positions. 

All we want is a chance to close 
ranks with the great company of Amer- 
icans who believe as we do, who are 
ardent and sincere in the kind of Chris- 
tianity which Martin Luther rescued 
from the corrosion of Roman Catholi- 
cism in 1517. 


I HAVE NO IDEA what sort of merger 
plan the Committee of 15 will have 
ready for consideration this fall. To 
make their work easy I shall offer them 
my own plan right now. 

They should design a church organ- 
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ization to come into existence in 19! 
This organization should start functio 
ing provisionally about 1951. All t¢ 
work of the National Lutheran Coun 
should be transferred to it then. | 
soon as two or more churches are rea’ 
to transfer other work to the ni 
church—such as home missions, fc 
eign missions, publication—the pro 
sional church should undertake the} 
tasks. 

The churches now existing worl 
have until 1960 to make up their mir 
about entering the merged chur» 
They could take part in its work dur‘i} 
the provisional period, and then wit) 
draw at the final hour if they find t) 
desirable. 

I can be even, more specific. T 
church of 1960 should be called =) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ame 
ica. (Eventually I would like to PS 
“Lutheran” dropped from the nary 
because “Evangelical” is really «> 
name and clearly describes what «* 
church ought to be.) Let’s put the hea: 
quarters in Chicago. It’s now only | 
minutes from Chicago to New York 
jet plane. 


' 
To MERGE eight churches is not a sil . 
ple matter, considering the mechan®, y 
personnel, ond legal problems involvs. 
Methodists merged only three chure!s 
in 1940 when they created their hue 
organization. Fortunately we have sa! 
bright people here and there who « v 
solve all the problems. 
And we have our Lord and Masi, 
who—I feel sure—is leading us on 15 “ 
road toward a greater church as it 


as we are able to travel. , 
Elson Reus 


& 
The “i 


IS YOUR ruture ft Md TH E BLACK”? 


DEBITS CREDITS 


A 
= FAMILY TO 
PROVIDE FOR $ 


REGULAR 
EARNINGS § 


EDUCATION Z 
FOR CHILDREN ee eee ON HAND $ 


chung 
. ofl 
qu — MORTGAGE 
aid ON HOME $ ake 
nd : 
<5 
t INCOME Z PRIVATE 


ad FOR OLD AGE $ INCOME $ 


Even though your finances are “in the black” now, what about the 
future? If your family should lose your regular earnings, would 
com there still be enough to balance the credits and the 
eS, , debits? And is your savings program adequate to 

7 take care of you and your wife in the years after 
YZ you have retired? 


These are questions every man must answer— 
how to protect his family now, how to provide for 
his old age. The answer can be found in a life 
insurance policy designed to meet your particu- — =— 
lar needs. Only life insurance guarantees your family what you 
intended to save, only life insurance gives you an income you can 
count on for your old age. 


ey 


HERHOOD 


ef 
e msURANCE FOR LUTHER AW, 
FAL reserve UFt 


“ LUTHERAN BR 


608 Second Ave. So. + Herman L. Ekern, Pres. « Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


alle 
CHICAG 
LUTHERA 
THEOLOGIC 
SEMINAR 


MAYWOOD, _ILLINC 


Offers to Students With Greater Visic 


full accreditation |5-acre campus 
worshipful experience married couples dormitory 
field work co-operative dining hall 
personal guidance family atmosphere 


A Trained Faculty in Every Department 


New Testament Old Testament 


Dr. Arthur Voobus Dr. C. Umhau Wolf 
Systematics Philosophy 
Dr. Joseph Sittler Dr. Charles Kegley 
Church History Functional 
Dr. Armin Weng Dr. H. Grady Davis 


© 3-year course for college graduates leading toward 
Bachelor of Divinity 
® year-round graduate courses toward S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


© developing program for laymen and women in Christian 
Service. 


REGISTRATION NOW FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMAT> 
ARMIN G. WENG, President Maywood, Illinois 


